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RETURNING TO REALITIES 


EMBERS of the American Peace 

Society, and others interested, ap- 
parently wish to be kept informed of the 
Society’s plans to commemorate its one 
hundredth anniversary May 8, 1928. It 
is evident, therefore, that we shall have to 
devote a portion of the ADvocATE OF 
Peace each month to the plans for this 
commemoration, as they may develop. 
Since Mr. Lacey C. Zapf took on his duties 
as business manager, January 15, things 
have begun to move. 

We are discovering evidences of interest 
in our work, some of them from sources 
we had not suspected. There are, for ex- 
ample, business men, members of our gov- 
ernment, lawyers, professors, whose words 
of encouragement tend to show that the 
plans already started are headed in the 
right direction. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, writing under date of January 
18, was kind enough to say: “I am 
sure that the Association will approach 
this problem with sane and constructive 
methods.” 

Rowland W. Boyden, unofficial ob- 
server for the United States on the Repara- 
tions Commission, wrote: “I have great 
sympathy with the Society’s purposes.” ~ 

C. D. Allin, Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Minnesota, 
wrote under date of December 31: “You 
have made your magazine one of the most 
authoritative sources of material on world 
questions.” 





Herbert S. Houston, President of the 
Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate of New 
York, wrote under date of January 19: 
“The American Peace Society has a great 
history, and I am sure it will go on mak- 
ing great history.” 

Mr. George F. Cahill, manufacturer of 
flood-light projectors, New York, has sub- 
scribed to the ApvocaTE oF Peace for a 
number of his friends. To each he wrote 
a personal letter, from one of which we 
take this sentence: “While, I suppose, you 
are oversupplied with periodicals on for- 
eign affairs and peace subjects, I feel cer- 
tain if you can catch a little time to look 
over the ApvocaTE that you will find it 
informing and satisfying to your sense of 
the realities and possibilities in this great 
field.” 

Dr. Frank W. Collier, Professor of 
Philosophy in the American University, 
referring to a recent article in this maga- 
zine, said: “Thank you for the privilege 
of reading this article. I am going to 
lend it to some of my friends to read. It 
will do them good.” 

John L. Harvey, attorney of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, recently wrote a letter in 
which he said of the ApvocaTE or PEACE: 
“The fact that I do not always agree with 
it does not interfere with my believing it 
to be the most useful to the great cause 
of any of the periodicals that come to my 
attention.” 

Senator George H. Moses, of New Hamp- 
shire, writing under date of February 14, 
said: “The centennial anniversary which 
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the American Peace Society is to celebrate 
in May (1928) is an occasion which should 
be of special interest to New Hampshire, 
in view of the fact that my State was the 
birthplace of William Ladd.” Senator 
Moses was kind enough to enclose a list of 
ten prominent persons in his State who 
he thought might be interested. 

Senator James E. Watson, of Indiana, 
under date of February 16, wrote: “If the 
object is to promote those friendly and 
Christian sentiments that ultimately will 
lead to peace, why, of course, I am de- 
cidedly in favor of it and shall do anything 
and everything in my power to aid you in 
your enterprise.” 

Hon. Charles Nagel, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Taft, under date of January 27, 
writes: “I am a subscriber of your publi- 
cation and, indeed, try in many ways to 
keep in touch with the movement.” 

Hon. William A. Oldfield, member of 
Congress and Democratic whip, wrote 
under date of February 17: “I think the 
celebration of the one hundreth anni- 
versary of the American Peace Society is 
an important occasion.” 

Hon. Cordell Hull, member of Congress 
from Tennessee, formerly Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, under 
date of January 26, wrote: “I have an 
excellent opinion of your organization and 
its objectives.” 

H. H. Raymond, head of the Atlantic 
Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines, 
writing under date of February 4, closed 
his letter with the words: “Anything that 
I can do to assist you in making a success 
of your work will be cheerfully done.” 

Among the officials in various chambers 
of commerce, William F. Saunders, Secre- 
tary of the American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Mexico, wrote under date of 
February 3: “I am very much interested 
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in the American Peace Society and its 
work.” Edwin B. Lord, manager of the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce, wrote 
under date of February 8: “Be assured 
that we will be very glad to do whatever 
we can to further the interests of your 
organization.” And under date of Febru- 
ary 2, Mr. Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., secretary 
of the Washington, D. C., Chamber of 
Commerce, wrote: “If at any time I can 
be of service to you in connection with 
your work with the American Peace So- 
ciety, please do not hesitate to let me 
know.” 

As a part of the program, President 
Theodore E. Burton is already asking men 
of position and influence for advice. He 
is also writing to key men in each of the 
forty-eight States with the view that they 
become officially aligned with the So- 
ciety’s labors. 

Letters are being sent to presidents of 
historical societies of various States, to 
patriotic organizations, to commercial and 
trade bodies, for suggestions and lists of 
persons to be invited to the Centennial 
Conference. 

These facts, picked somewhat at ran- 
dom, will be of interest especially to the 
members of the American Peace Soctety. 
Undoubtedly they will lead them to send 
to the Washington office their own sug- 
gestions relative to the nature of next 
year’s gathering. They will wish to nomi- 
nate persons for members of the Society, 
and to suggest the names of others to in- 
vite. The members of the American 
Peace Society, acquainted as they are with 
the purposes and traditions, are the hope— 
by all means, the outstanding hope—of 
those laboring as best they can to realize 
something especially worthy when men and 
women shall meet fittingly to commemo- 
rate the heroic struggle of a century. 
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LACEY C. ZAPF, BUSINESS 
MANAGER 


It is fitting that the members of the 
American Peace Society should know more 
of Mr. Lacey C. Zapf, our new Business 
Manager, in charge of the Membership and 
Endowment Division. Mr. Zapf, forty- 
three years of age, is married and a father 
of two children, nine and seventeen years 
of age. He graduated from De Pauw Uni- 
versity in 1905, and later from Hiron’s 
Practical Business College. He pursued 
courses in George Washington University, 
specializing in foreign trade, international 
and maritime law. He is a graduate of 
Georgetown Law School of Georgetown 
University. He has had eight years of 
newspaper work, four years in the manu- 
facturing field, and since 1913 he has been 
a member of the Bar of the Supreme Court 
and Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. He has done special legal work 
for the Department of Commerce and has 
served as Special Assistant to the Director 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. He 
was Administrative Officer of the War 
Trade Board during the early part of the 
World War. He helped to organize the 
Tanners’ Council of America, after which 
he took charge of the Eastern District as 
General Agent of the Council. He then 
became Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Research, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, where he handled the for- 
eign trade work of the chamber. He was 
Executive officer of the International 
Trade Conference in 1919. During 1919 
and 1920 he was Secretary of the Per- 
manent Organization Committee of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. He 
was Secretary of the American Delegation 
to the organization meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Paris, in 
1920. From 1920 to 1926 he was Secre- 
tary of the American Section of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. He has 
traveled extensively abroad. 


IS IT SO BADP 

N a recent address, the President of 

one of our leading universities, after 
expressing his concern for his country and 
lauding the spirit of Locarno, said: “Un- 
happily, the policies as to international af- 
fairs—or perhaps the lack of policies— 
that have been pursued by our government 
since the Armistice have made this nation 
of ours a dangerous derelict adrift on the 
high seas of international intercourse and 
lying straight across the path of every ship 
that sails laden with the precious cargo of 
international friendship and concord.” 

Is it as bad as that? We think not. 

It is not fair to accuse the United States 
of having no policies since the Armistice. 
We have had a positive policy toward the 
League of Nations. That policy has been 
twofold: First, not to sign the Covenant ; 
second, to co-operate with agencies of the 
League as may seem to us wise, in concrete 
situations as they arise. 

These policies were clearly defined in the 
United States Senate, beginning July 10, 
1919, and lasting with some interruptions 
until March 19, 1920. It was the policy 
of the Senate that we should enter the 
League, but with the understanding that 
should we wish to withdraw we would be 
the sole judge as to whether or not we had 
fulfilled our obligations under the terms 
of the Covenant; with the understanding 
that we decline to agree to preserve the 
territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of another power by force of arms, ex- 
cept upon action of our Congress in every 
case; that we accept no mandates for the 
control of new territory except by action 
of Congress; that we reserve for ourselves 
the right to decide whether or not a given 
question is a matter of domestic jurisdic- 
tion ; that we refuse to imperil our Monroe 
Doctrine; that we withhold our assent to 
the transfer of certain German rights to 
Japan; that no person shall represent us 
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abroad save by act of Congress providing 
for his appointment and defining his 
powers ; that the Reparations Commission 
shall not interfere with reports between the 
United States and Germany save with the 
approval of Congress; that we assume no 
financial obligations under the Covenant, 
outside our regular dues, save by act of 
Congress; that the League shall take no 
steps toward the limitation of armaments 
in the United States save with the advice 
and consent of Congress; that we reserve 
the right to permit nationals of a covenant- 
breaking State to continue their relations 
with nationals of the United States; that 
we refuse to approve any act of the League 
illegal under the laws of our United States ; 
that we withhold our assent to that por- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles relating to 
international problems of labor, save by 
act of Congress ; that we have equal voting 
power with every other member of the 
League. We added the hope that Ireland 
should be admitted to the League. These 
so-called “reservations” represent positive 
policies of the Senate seven years ago. It 
is probable that they are still vital in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. Since these 
policies did not meet with the approval of 
the friends of the League, President Hard- 
ing was elected upon a platform opposed 
to our entrance into the League. The same 
is true of President Coolidge. We have 
always found it difficult to understand the 
objections to these reservations. They are 
quite reasonable, wholly germane, and vital 
to our democratic control of foreign pol- 
icies. The point here is, however, it is not 
just to accuse our government with “a 
lack of policies.” 

Furthermore, it has been our policy to 
co-operate with the League. The Covenant 
of the League went into force January 10, 
1920, at 4:15 p.m. Four days later Presi- 
dent Wilson convoked the Council of the 
League, and on November 15 of that year 
he convoked the Assembly of the League. 
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Very early in the history of the League 
our State Department appointed a jurist 
to sit with the League Commission to settle 
the Aaland Islands dispute. It has had 
unofficial representatives at a number of 
conferences held under the auspices of the 
League ; for example, at the Brussels In- 
ternational Financial Conference in 1920, 
at the Conference on Transit and Com- 
munication, Geneva, and at the Conference 
on Customs Formalities in 1923. Our 
State Department communicates all trea- 
ties to the League of Nations for registra- 
tion. Our government is associated with 
the International Hydrographic Bureau 
now under the League. It was represented 
on the Temporary Mixed Commission for 
the Reduction of Armaments; it is still 
working with that commission. It sent a 
delegation to the International Conference 
on Traffic in Arms in 1925. Our govern- 
ment sent a delegate in 1923 to the Con- 
ference on Obscene Publications; to the 
Opium Conference in 1923, 1924, 1925; 
to the Conference on Women and Children 
in 1923, 1925. Dr. Cumming, our govern- 
ment’s health officer, and others among our 
health experts, are working with health 
agencies of the League. Thus, again, we 
have had rather clear-cut policies toward 
the League of Nations. 

We have definite policies in other re- 
spects. Recalling that we were looked 
upon, when lending money to our associ- 
ates in the war, as “saviors of the world,” 
we are now asking our debtors to pay some- 
thing on account. We played a part in the 
war, borrowed no money from other gov- 
ernments, and now, having increased our 
nationai debt from one to twenty-five bil- 
lions, we are asking for no reparations and 
demanding no territory. It is our policy 
to be lenient. We have demanded nothing 
from other governments which they are un- 
willing to grant. We have canceled large 
amounts due to us under contracts as 
clearly and mutually acceptable as ever a 
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contract has been. We kept an army in 
Germany upon the request of our associ- 
ates and under an agreement that the ex- 
pense would be met out of the first install- 
ments from reparations. When, instead, 
some of our associates collected and di- 
vided the money, it has been our policy to 
accept the situation. Since, under the 
Dawes Plan, some of our debtors are being 
paid by Germany, it has been our policy to 
suggest that we be paid something on ac- 
count. It has been our policy to ask for 
equal commercial rights in former enemy 
territories taken over by our associates. It 
has been our policy toward the League’s 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
not to scrap principles found to have been 
essential to our success as a union of free, 
sovereign, independent States. It has been 
our policy to favor the independence of 
China. It has been our policy to negotiate 
a treaty for the protection of our canal and 
the independence of Panama, and to stand 
for popular government in Central 
America. It has been our policy to do 
everything in our power to limit competi- 
tion in arms, and to make sacrifices in be- 
half of such a policy. We stand for the 
equality of States before the law, for the 
extension of that law, and for the processes 
of justice. We refuse to whittle away our 
influence by signing a contract to preserve 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles 
and to take sides in the many vexatious 
issues facing the newly created govern- 
ments of Europe. It is our policy to keep 
our democratic control of our foreign rela- 
tions. We propose to stand by our tried 
principles of political science and constitu- 
tional law. We still believe that a com- 
pact to keep the peace is stronger and more 
promising than a compact to enforce peace. 

We have not forsaken our faith in re- 
curring conferences for the upbuilding of 
international law, and in a free, universal, 
Permanent Court cf International Justice, 
adjudicating disputes between the States 


of the world as dves the Supreme Court of 
the United States in disputes between 
States of our Union. 

In the light of these facts, there may be 
nations wandering as dangerous derelicts 
“adrift on the high seas of international 
intercourse and lying straight across the 
path of every ship that sails laden with 
the precious cargo of international friend- 
ship and concord.” We fail to see, how- 
ever, how it can be justly charged that 
among them floats the United States of 
America. 


INTERNATIONAL WORK FOR 
HEALTH 


ORK to promote the health of us 

human beings affects us where we 
live. It is to us of primary importance. 
That this work is going on concerns us all. 
That it is being pushed on an interna- 
tional plane is of the greatest interest. For 
these reasons Surgeon General Cumming, 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Director of the Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau, is a very interesting man. 
When he speaks upon his work he draws 
the attention of us all. In a recent inter- 
view he said: “However difficult it may 
be to secure satisfactory international 
agreement in other fields, it is, by com- 
parison, a relatively simple matter for the 
health authorities of the nations of the 
world to act in harmony in matters of 
health and sanitation.” In his interview, 
the doctor granted that there are difficul- 
ties, particularly as to the bodies to carry 
out the obligations mutually agreed upon. 
There are three outstanding official inter- 
national health organizations: The Inter- 
national Office of Public Hygiene, with 
headquarters at Paris, first to enter the 
field; the Pan-American Sanitary Bureau, 
with headquarters in the Pan-American 
Union at Washington, especially concerned 
with health problems of the American re- 
publics ; and, lately, the Health Committee 
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of the League of Nations, with headquar- 
ters at Geneva. The Pan-American Sani- 
tary Bureau is on an equal footing with 
the Health Section of the League of Na- 
tions, in so far as their relations with the 
International Sanitary Office are con- 
cerned. Since the last International Sani- 
tary Conference held in Paris last June, 
efforts are being made to bring about a 
closer and more effective co-operation and 
to avoid duplication of effort. 

Among the basic principles agreed upon 
by the sixty nations represented in these 
three international bodies, it has been 
agreed that prompt notification shall be 
given by each of the signatory powers of 
the “first cases” of plague, such as yellow 
fever or cholera, as it appears in the terri- 
tory of any of these nations. This is true 
for epidemics of smallpox and typhus 
fever. Such notifications are reciprocal. 
It is planned to have them reach the chief 
health authorities of all the nations con- 
cerned with the utmost dispatch. In this 
way it is hoped to prevent the spread of 
these diseases by the way of commerce or 
otherwise. The notifications are made by 
telegraph or radio. In order to avoid 
duplication and expense, it is proposed 
that the International Office of Paris, the 
Health Section of the League, and the 
Pan-American Sanitary Bureau act as 
central agencies for the dissemination of 
these reports. 

From Dr. Cumming’s statement it is 
clear that careful and scientific thought is 
being brought to bear upon this business. 
The first reports are to be followed by in- 
formation giving in detail the progress of 
the outbreak, the extension of the disease 
to other districts, if such occur, and the 
measures which are being taken to control 
the disease and to prevent its spread. 
When the disease has been exterminated 
or placed under sanitary control, so that it 
is no longer a menace to other countries, 
notification follows. 
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It appears that provision is made for the 
preparation, publication, and distribution 
of annual summaries of the health activi- 
ties of the signatory powers. These sum- 
maries are intended to give detailed infor- 
mation upon sanitary and health condi- 
tions in the reporting countries. It is 
planned further to issue and exchange re- 
ports of progress in research, in health ad- 
ministration, and in methods for the con- 
trol and eradication of disease. 

Undoubtedly, Surgeon General Cum- 
ming is justified in the statement that “the 
time has passed when measures for the 
control of the spread of disease from one 
country to another may be limited to quar- 
antine and inspection at ports of entry. 
Disease does not recognize international 
boundaries and is not concerned with inter- 
national policy; disease is most effectively 
controlled in the places where it exists.” 

This worldwide effort to control disease 
and to exterminate it wherever possible is 
an encouragement to us all. Whatever 
one may think of “Pope’s Essay on Man,” 
it contains many a nugget of truth; for 
example: 

“Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of 

sense, 


Lie in three words— health, peace, and 
competence.” 


THE LITTLE ENTENTE 


HE Little Entente, made up of 

Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia, is in the main the achievement of 
Dr. Benesh, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for Czechoslovakia. Due somewhat to the 
advances of Italy toward Rumania and 
Hungary, and somewhat to other causes, 
difficulties and misunderstandings have 
arisen among the members of the alliance. 
It is reported that Rumania is not as 
friendly as formerly. Government crises 
in Yugoslavia have tended to distract the 
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attention of that country from her rela- 
tions with her colaborers. 

The fifth cabinet of M. Uzunovich lasted 
but four days. The two government par- 
ties in Yugoslavia—the Radicals and the 
Radich—find it difficult to do anything to- 
gether. Yugoslavia seems to be suffering 
from politics-itis. The problem in Yugo- 
slavia seems to demand a new election 
without too much interference from the 
officials in power. In the presence of such 
a situation, there seems to be little time 
in Yugoslavia for attention to the Little 
Entente. 

It is demonstrable that the Little En- 
tente has served as an agency for the pro- 
motion of order in Central Europe. Dr. 
Soucek, editor of the Central European 
Observer, points out that, as an instru- 
ment of good order in Central Europe, as 
an alliance originally to prevent Hungary 
from violating the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Entente has been one of the 
most influential factors in the pacification 
of Central Europe. It is interesting to 
note that Bucharest, Belgrade, and Prague 
have recently reaffirmed their faith in the 
Little Entente. The Bucharest press has 
greeted the recent treaty between France 
and Rumania as increasing the value of 
the Little Entente. Every time it is 
charged that there are strained relations 
within the ranks of the Little Entente, it 
is officially denied in all three capitals. 
Dr. Benesh goes so far as to say that there 
are no misunderstandings among the mem- 
bers of the alliance. 

It ought not to be necessary to point 
out, however, that the ways of all alliances 
are always difficult and often dangerous. 
To continue an alliance beyond the im- 
mediate needs that seem to make it neces- 
sary is to perpetuate a danger. This is not 
offered as advice to our friends of Central 
Europe. It is simply to remind them of a 
fact. 


TRUTH IN HISTORY 


ISTORY, as it is taught in the 

schools of various countries, is, be- 
yond any doubt, one of the most potent 
influences for good or for evil in the 
moulding of international understanding 
and peace. The touchstone of whether his- 
tory as taught is an influence for good or 
for evil is very largely in the amount of 
truth it tells about the particular epoch 
or series of events which it discusses. The 
article by Professor Lawrence, appearing 
elsewhere in this issue of the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE, calls attention to the paramount 
importance of this question and makes 
some pertinent suggestions in connection 
with it. 

We are glad to publish this article, be- 
cause we believe that the subject with 
which it deals deserves serious and whole- 
hearted consideration. But there is one 
point on which we would venture to dis- 
sent from the author, and that is the em- 
phasis he places upon the question of the 
reconsideration of the guilt for the World 
War, which has become a fashionable pas- 
time with some historians during the past 
two or three years. 

It is most important, of course, that we 
have at our disposal as much evidence as 
possible dealing with the circumstances 
which brought the world to the cataclysm 
of 1914. We ought to welcome, therefore, 
every fact and every opinion that sheds 
light upon that complex and confused sit- 
uation. But what we want is a calm, dis- 
passionate, and altogether objective, an- 
alytical and interpretative study of all the 
new materials that come to light. What 
we ought particularly to avoid is any at- 
tempt to make these still fragmentary ma- 
terials serve as handmaids to individual 
notions and ideas. And the historians who 
have been especially active in revising the 
question of war guilt have been unfortu- 
nately too prone to shape their investiga- 
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tions into the form of personal causes to 
be violently and passionately espoused. 

We find little profit and all too little 
service to historic truth in exonerating 
Germany from guilt in the World War. 
We have read the evidence unearthed so 
far, and we fail utterly to understand how 
any one can, on the basis of that evidence, 
evaluate the war guilt in the following 
order: Russia, France, Austria, Germany, 
England. Not only do we feel that the 
evidence produced so far is far too incom- 
plete for any such definite valuation, but 
that, such as it is, this evidence certainly 
does not support the contention that Aus- 
tria and Germany were less responsible for 
the outbreak of the war than Russia and 
France. 

Going from the extreme of placing the 
whole war guilt solely upon Germany to 
the other extreme of exonerating Germany 
almost completely from responsibility for 
the war seems to us a very poor way of 
giving the world a more or less correct his- 
toric perspective. We should prefer to 
wait for much more adequate material 
than is available at the present time before 
we acknowledge Imperial Germany and 
Imperial Austria as innocent victims of 
nefarious machinations of St. Petersburg 
and Paris. 

But in the meantime we cannot empha- 
size too much our earnest belief that no 
effort should be spared to bring to light 
every scintilla of evidence that will make 
historic events more of an open book than 
they are at the present time. World peace 
cannot be based on lies and misrepresenta- 
tion. Its soundest foundation is interna- 
tional understanding uncolored by obscur- 
ing prejudices. Historic research, like 
any other type of scientific investigation, 
should be guided by a passion for truth 
and not a search for the justification of 
conclusions made in advance on the basis 
of inadequate evidence. 

There seems to be little room for doubt 
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that the school histories given to our chil- 
dren to study are often quite inaccurate 
and misleading. One of the most gen- 
erally used of these texts, for example, 
gives a quite inaccurate picture of the 
service rendered by dogs to the Red Cross 
during the war. Ignoring Liége, Mons, 
Cateau-Cambrai, and other “fields of 
honor,” a number of these texts delight in 
calling the first battle of the Marne the 
savior of civilization. It is difficult to 
find among them anything like an accu- 
rate account of the work of our Marines 
at Chateau-Thierry; indeed one well- 
known text speaks of “the deadly struggle 
in Belleau Wood, where the battle of 
Chateau-Thierry was fought,” notwith- 
standing that these two places are some 
six miles apart. One says: “The first de- 
fensive battle in which American troops 
were largely engaged was at Chateau- 
Thierry. The first offensive was at Bel- 
leau Wood.” Neither of these statements 
is true. Still another tells us that: “The 
fight at Belleau Wood was the first serious 
set back the Hun had encountered, and 
the stopping of his advance relieved 
Paris from immediate danger.” This, of 
course, is a direct contradiction of those 
histories which point to the first battle of 
the Marne as “the first serious set back.” 
And why, in this way of rapprochments, 
should we continue to feed our children 
with the rather hateful word “Hun.” 
Still another of these books states as a 
fact that, “On July 18, the Allied Armies 
delivered a mighty counterblow from the 
Swiss border to the North Sea,” which is 
quite absurd. This same text, speaking 
of the great work of our American soldiers, 
makes the wholly inaccurate statement 
that, “they drove the Germans back 
toward the Rhine.” In the same para- 
graph it tells of our lads “smashing 
through their line.” There was nothing 
of that sort. It is this same text that 


speaks of “transports carrying American 
troops convoyed by battleships.” 


In- 
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spired more by enthusiasm than by the 
facts, another author says: “The fighting 
at Belleau Wood, Chateau-Thierry, and 
in the Argonne Forest demonstrated that 
the American soldier with six months of 
training is more than a match for the 
German veteran.” This statement could 
have been more appropriately made had 
it been true. Still another of these best 
known texts tells of the operations of the 
First and Second Divisions of the Amer- 
ican Armies at Chateau-Thierry. We are 
informed that neither of these divisions 
fought at that place. We are among those 
who believe that there was honor enough 
in the work of our American soldiers 
abroad; but we cannot see how that honor 
is embellished either by misstatements of 
fact or by the licenses of rhetoric. 

Nowhere is truth in history more im- 
portant than in the school textbooks. Of 
all the subjects taught in the schools his- 
tory does most to shape the minds of the 
rising generation as to the social character 
of the world we live in and of the forces 
which mould it. It is in school textbooks 
of history that we should particularly 
avoid misrepresentation of history based 
on passionate adherence to particular 
views. 


LITTLE humor now and then is rel- 

ished by the best of international 
men. In his address, January 10, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler related a story of 
Messrs. Briand and Stresemann which we 
have no doubt is authentic. As quoted in 
the press, Doctor Butler said: 


“Last March the question of the admis- 
sion of Germany to the Council of the 
League was at issue, and the word had 
come that Brazil was to use its legal power 
of veto to prevent the necessary unani- 
mous consent. The night before the de- 
cision was to be taken, Monsieur Briand 
and Doctor Stresemann were closeted to- 
gether in a back room, smoking vigorously 
and discussing how to meet the situation 
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that had developed. Outside was an 
anxious group of fifty representatives of 
the world’s newspaper press waiting for 
some indication of what France and Ger- 
many were going to do at this great crisis. 

“M. Briand said: ‘Dr. Stresemann, I do 
not see what we can do. Brazil has the 
power, if she chooses to exercise it, and it 
appears that she does. I do not see what 
we can do, do you?’ 

“Dr. Stresemann replied, ‘No, I do not; 
we have come to an impasse. Brazil 
blocks the way, and we can apparently do 
nothing.’ ‘I will tell you what to do,’ 
said M. Briand. ‘Let us go to bed. Let 
us sleep over it, and perhaps something 
will come to us in our dreams and we shall 
get light.’ Dr. Stresemann said, ‘Splen- 
did! The door was thrown open. Briand 
and Stresemann went out to face the 
waiting newspaper Men, arm in arm. 
Briand took his cigar from his mouth and 
he said, ‘Gentlemen, I have pleasure in 
saying to you that Germany and France 
are in absolute agreement as to the next 
steps to be taken.’ ” 


NEMPLOYMENT in France is on 

the increase. The International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, with head- 
quarters in Amsterdam, is our author- 
ity for the news that unemployment 
in France is very general, and that in 
many industries it has led to the clos- 
ing of many works. Short time is also 
very widespread. During the last week in 
January there were in Paris eighteen 
thousand seven hundred fifty-four per- 
sons seeking relief as against fourteen 
thousand five hundred fifty-eight the pre- 
ceding week. The chief industries affected 
are the metal, wood, clothing and leather 
industries, the building trades, transports, 
clerical work and the food trades. It ap- 
pears that the unemployment relief, of 
which the State pays one-third, is still 
quite inadequate, although raised by gov- 
ernment decree at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. The amount paid is four and one- 
half francs per day for those with families 
to keep, plus various bonuses, such as three 
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francs for each unemployed child over 
sixteen, and two francs each for the wife 
and each child under sixteen. The total, 
however, must not be more than twelve 
francs. Large families are, of course, very 
hard hit by this regulation. The munici- 
palities and departments are empowered to 
raise these amounts, but as a rule this 
does not mean much. Paris pays fifty 
centimes extra for every head of a family, 
and twenty-five centimes for the other 
members of the family. The Lyons Town 
Council has sanctioned a credit of four 
hundred thousand francs. 


March 


HE United States is to continue its 

co-operation with the Preparatory 
Commission for a Conference on the 
Limitation and Reduction of Armaments 
set up by the League of Nations. This 
is assured by the passage, February 18, of 
H. J. Resolution No. 352, carrying an ap- 
propriation of seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, requested by President Coolidge for 
that purpose. It was generally felt, even 
by those who see little hope in the work of 
the Commission, that our sitting in will be 
a tangible indication of our good will. 
That, certainly, is reason enough. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND CHINA 


rWHE crisis which has arisen over the 

threat of the Cantonese Government 
to occupy the foreign concessions within 
its territory is as yet far from being set- 
tled. Once having determined upon a 
policy of defending the concessions by 
force of arms, the British Government is 
rushing troops to Shanghai. At the same 
time strenuous efforts are being made to 
reopen negotiations with the Cantonese 
Government, which broke down early in 
February because of the insistence of the 
Cantonese Foreign Minister, Mr. Eugene 
Chen, that all British military and naval 
forces be withdrawn from China before the 
negotiations can continue. 


British Proposals to China 


Shortly before the negotiations between 
Mr. Chen and Mr. O’Malley, the British 
representative at Hankow, the seat of the 
Cantonese Government, broke down, the 
following British proposals were handed to 
the Chinese authorities at both Peking and 
Hankow: 


1. His Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to recognize the modern Chinese law courts 
as the competent courts for cases brought by 
British plaintiffs or complainants, and to 














waive the right of attendance of a British 
representative at the hearing of such cases. 

2. His Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to recognize the validity of a reasunable 
Chinese nationality law. 

3. His Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to apply, as far as practicable, in British 
courts in China the modern Chinese civil and 
commercial codes (apart from procedure 
codes and those affecting personal status) 
and duly enacted subordinate legislation as 
and when such laws and regulations are pro- 
mulgated and enforced in Chinese courts and 
on Chinese citizens throughout China. 

4. His Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to make British subjects in China liable to 
pay such regular and legal Chinese taxation, 
not involving discrimination against British 
subjects or British goods, as is in fact im- 
posed on and paid by Chinese citizens 
throughout China. 

5. His Majesty’s Government are prepared, 
as soon as the revised Chinese Penal Code is 
promulgated and applied in Chinese courts, 
to consider its application in British courts 
in China. 

6. His Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to discuss and enter into arrangements, ac- 
cording to the particular circumstances at 
each port concerned, for the modification of 
the municipal administrations of British 
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concessions so as to bring them into line with 
the administration of the special Chinese ad- 
ministrations set up in former concessivns, 
or for their amalgamation with former con- 
cessions now under Chinese control, or for 
the transfer of police control of the conces- 
sion areas to the Chinese authorities. 

7. His Majesty’s Government are prepared 
to accept the principle that British mission- 
aries should no longer claim the right to pur- 
chase land in the interior, that Chinese con- 
verts should look to Chinese law and not to 
treaties for protection, and that missionary, 
educational, and medical institutions will 
conform to Chinese laws and regulations ap- 
plying to similar Chinese institutions. 

Significance of the British Proposals 

The far-reaching significance of these 
British proposals may be seen from the 
following analysis prepared by a British 
expert on the Far East: 

Hitherto, in cases against Chinese, 
British, plaintiffs and complainants have 
enjoyed the right of having a British as- 
sessor present, trials taking place, in 
Shanghai, in the Mixed Court; at other 
places, in the local Chinese magistrate’s 
court. In the agreement recently reached 
at Shanghai for the rendition of the Mixed 
Court this right was retained. At Shang- 
hai, owing to the history and conditions of 
the port, it might perhaps, continue. At 
other places, however, if the British offers 
were accepted, it would cease. Cases 
would come before the modern courts, the 
Shen P’an T’ing, established in 1910. 
The agreement reached in 1913, whereby 
(as the Chinese Government was unwill- 
ing to admit foreign assessors to the Shen 
P’an T’ing) mixed cases were to continue 
to be tried by the local magistrate’s court, 
would lapse. 

As a result, British subjects would not 
stand in as advantageous a position as they 
have hitherto stood in such matters, for 
instance, as the enforcement of contracts. 
Disputes over contracts with Chinese have 
never, it is true, been taken into court ex- 
cept as a last resource, and the resource has 
always been liable to nullification through 
the flight of the Chinese concerned to 
“Ningpo-more-far.” If and when a case 
was taken into court, however, the presence 
of a British assessor was a valuable safe- 
guard, the disappearance of which would 
tend to increase the difficulties of trade. 


Chinese Law 


Hitherto, also, the amenability of Brit- 
ish subjects only to their own courts ap- 
plying British law has placed them in a 
position free from doubts and obscurities. 
They, and British courts also, for that 
matter, would, in the terms of the Brit- 
ish Government’s proposals, have to ex- 
change this position for one less clear. 
China has a draft Civil Code, part of a 
draft Commercial Code, and a draft Bank- 
ruptcy Law, but she has no laws, even in 
draft form, relating to patents, the prac- 
tice of pharmacy and medicine, and ca- 
dastral registration of land. There is a 
general law governing expropriation of 
land, which has not yet been put into force, 
while in regard to notaries public the Com- 
mission on Extraterritorialty was informed 
that the Chinese Government is consider- 
ing the extension to other parts of China 
of the system recognized in Kharbin since 
December, 1920. In the “General Regula- 
tions Governing Registration” provision 
exists for securing notarial proof, but, ex- 
cept in the case of documents relating to 
rights in immovables, to traders and to 
commercial associations, the provision has 
not been enforced. 

Similarly, in the absence of detailed 
regulations, a number of laws relating to 
local self-government have not been en- 
forced. Furthermore, a number of laws 
have been promulgated containing pro- 
visions which refer by anticipation to laws 
which do not yet exist, while a number of 
ancient laws and legal principles dating 
from former times continue to be in force 
and applied side by side with the new laws, 
thus partially nullifying the latter. 

In these circumstances it is not easy to 
foresee how far, in the immediate future, 
it would be possible to implement the offer 
made under this head, or where exactly 
British subjects, when defendants, would 
stand, their safeguard, however, in this 
respect being the reservation that the laws 
to be applied in British courts must be- 
come enforceable in Chinese courts. 


Taxation 


Fiscally, too, British subjects, in virtue 
of these offers, would be in an entirely new 
position. Hitherto they have been free 
from Chinese taxation except in the form 
of customs duties and land taxes, and, in 
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certain places, payments ironically termed 
“voluntary contributions.” In future, 
however, had the British Government’s 
offer been accepted, they, and their firms, 
would stand on the same footing as Chi- 
nese. They would be amenable to regular 
Chinese taxation not involving discrimina- 
tion against them or their goods. Pre- 
sumably also, they would be amenable to 
such regulations as might be introduced 
in connection with taxation, such, for ex- 
ample, as the production of books for in- 
spection. 

The offer regarding the amalgamation 
of concessions with adjacent areas under 
Chinese control would result probably in 
some forms of administration similar to 
the one designed for the ex-Russian Con- 
cession at Hankow, namely, a director ap- 
pointed by the Civil Governor of Hupeh, 
and a Council of six, three foreign and 
three Chinese, elected to serve for one year 
by lot holders and ratepayers, control be- 
ing predominantly in Chinese hands. The 
principle of such administration being 
once admitted at Hankow and the other 
British Concessicns would, as already in- 
dicated, be applicable at Shanghai, where 
the International Settlement is adjacent 
to areas governed by Chinese authorities 
on Chinese lines. How its application in 
Shanghai, or for that matter in Tientsin, 
would work only time and experience 
could show. It is clear, however, that the 
present administration of the Interna- 
tional Settlement would be likely to un- 
dergo fundamental changes, in applying 
which it would be highly important to 
make adequate provision to safeguard the 
execution of judgments issued by H. M. 
Supreme Court and to protect British and 
other foreign interests, for example, the 
financial credit of the existing munici- 
pality, the total of whose outstanding 
debentures is considerable. A few months 
ago these were still regarded as gilt-edged 
securities: latterly they have fallen much 
below par. 

As regards missionaries, the Chinese- 
American treaties of 1903 gave an express 
treaty right “to missionary societies” to 
rent or lease land in perpetuity in all parts 
of China: while, as regards the status of 
Chinese converts, Mr. H. B. Morse in his 
“Trade and Administration of China” 
says: “When the missionary transfers a 
corner of his protecting cloak to his poor 
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Chinese convert, he may be doing what is 
right, but it is not lawful.” 


Chen’s Diatribe Against the British 


Soon after the handing of these pro- 
posals to the Chinese authorities, the Brit- 
ish Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Sir Austen Chamberlain, delivered 
an important speech at Birmingham, in 
which he dwelt with considerable emphasis 
on the nature of the proposals. (The text 
of Sir Austen’s speech will appear in the 
International Documents section of the 
next issue of the ApvocaTe.) On Feb- 
ruary 5, Mr. Chen, the Cantonese For- 
eign Minister, in a speech delivered at 
Hankow, took occasion to hurl a diatribe 
against the British in connection with 
both the proposals and the speech. He 
said: 

Pronouncements have lately been made by 
the British Foreign Secretary and others on 
the present situation in China. There is in 
his speech, I am afraid, a common mis- 
apprehension of the great secular principle 
which is working out an independent modern 
state of China. 

It is the principle of freedom, liberty, and 
independence. In its internal aspect this 
principle is manifested in the Nationalist 
movement against Chinese feudalism in the 
double form of Mandarinate that misruled at 
Peking and of the decaying militarism which 
sustains the bandit power of Chang Tso-lin 
and his fellow freebooters. Externally the 
same principle is expressing itself in the 
Nationalist struggle with foreign Imperialism, 
especially in this specific phase of the strug- 
gle concurrently known as the anti-British 
movement. An incomplete grasp of this 
principle leads the powers concerned to a con- 
clusion which is objectively false. This is 
particularly true of Great Britain. She de- 
sires a sort of truce in this struggle with 
Chinese nationalism; but instead of frankly 
and courageously dealing with the only gov- 
ernment that can make an effective binding 
peace with her she retakes the old cart road 
toward Peking in order to associate with the 
anti-Nationalist authorities there in the 
negotiations of a settlement of questions 
which Chinese nationalism has compelled the 
British and others to envisage as vital and 
urgent. The irony of the position is that 
while Sir Austen Chamberlain, in his Bir- 
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mingham speech, implies that negotiations 
solely with the Nationalist Government would 
involve the recognition of the division of 
China, he is applying a diplomatic technique 
that will infallibly bring about the real 
division of the country. 

He has communicated simultaneously to the 
Nationalist Government and to the feudal 
authorities at Peking certain proposals which, 
if negotiated in the manner desired by him, 
must cleave China into a Nationalist China, 
with its Nationalist Government at Wuhan, 
and a fedualist China, with its anti-National- 
ist Government at Peking. The vice in this 
diplomacy lies in the persistence of the Peking 
complex in the minds of British imperialism. 
The latter admits through the British For- 
eign Secretary the fundamental reasonable- 
ness of the demand for treaty revision, which 
is the fundamental objective of Chinese na- 
tionalism in this struggle with alien im- 
perialism. 

Instead of working on this fact seriously 
and realistically with the only government 
that derives its sanction and authority from 
Chinese nationalism, the British Government 
continues to twiddle with Chinese feudalism 
at Peking. For 15 years Great Britain has 
looked to Peking for a government that will 
govern and bring peace to the harassed coun- 
try. Today Peking is dying and the British, 
chief sustainers of Peking, are facing the 
greatest crisis in their career in Far Asia. 

Between Chinese nationalism and Chinese 
feudalism there can be no compromise, and 
the moment has come for the British to de- 
cide whether their trade and commerce are to 
flourish in an independent nationalist China 
or to continue to decline in an unfree feudal 
China. 


Protest of the Peking Government 


Objections to the concentration of Brit- 


ish troops in China have been raised not 


only by the Nationalist Government of 
Canton, but also by the authorities in 
Peking. The Peking Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. Wellington Koo, has com- 
municated to the British Minister the fol- 
lowing note for transmission to London: 
According to recent reports from various 
quarters the Government of Great Britain 
have taken steps to dispatch to China a large 
number of regular troops, warships, subma- 
rines, and aeroplanes. Being much surprised 
by the news I instructed the Chinese Chargé 
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d’Affaires in London to make inquiry at the 
British Foreign Office, and was informed that 
the British Government were sending troops 
to China only for the purpose of protecting 
British subjects in China and safeguarding 
their interests. This is confirmed by your 
Excellency’s verbal statement to the effect 
that owing to the extreme importance of the 
Shanghai Settlement your Excellency’s Gov- 
ernment had decided to send troops for its 
protection. In view of the friendly relations 
between China and Great Britain the Chinese 
Government are at all times prepared to pro- 
tect British residents in China to the best of 
their ability. The peremptory dispatch of 
naval and military forces to China without 
the concurrence of the Chinese Government 
cannot, therefore, but be deemed to be a most 
extraordinary action. 

I have the honor to invite your Excellency’s 
attention to a decision recorded by resolution 
adopted at the Washington Conference by the 
plenipotentiary delegates of the powers other 
than China, to respect China’s sovereignty 
and to withdraw all troops stationed in 
China, not in conformity with the provisions 
of existing treaties and agreements. More- 
over, according to Article X, of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, China and Great 
Britain, being members of the League, mu- 
tually undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression, the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the League. The dispatch 
of additional naval and military forces to 
China is contrary to the spirit of the resolu- 
tions and stipulations of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. It cannot be overem- 
phasized that the national spirit of the 
Chinese people for preserving the sovereign 
rights of China has been developed, and that 
the military movement on the part of the 
British Government is liable to lead to 
serious misunderstandings. If such a move- 
ment is merely intended for the protection of 
the Settlement of Shanghai, there is no real 
cause for alarm, as the Chinese military and 
police forces stationed in the vicinity of the 
city are amply capable of maintaining order 
both within and without the Settlement, and 
the presence of a large number of foreign 
troops in the area may lead to unforeseen 
complications for which the Chinese Govern- 
ment could not be held responsible. 

For the foregoing reasons I have the honor 
to present this formal protest to your Ex- 
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cellency with the request that the contents be 
transmitted to your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment. I venture to hope your Excellency’s 
Government will share the views expressed 
in this note and will give the necessary in- 
structions for the immediate withdrawal of 
troops dispatched to China, so that nothing 
untoward may happen to mar the friendly 
relations now happily existing between the 
two nations. 


British Labor and the Chinese Crisis 


British labor leaders, especially former 
Prime Minister MacDonald, have been 
vehement in their denunciation of the 
Cabinet’s policy of using force in China. 
They have been pressing for peaceful 
negotiations, and on January 26 sent a 
communication to Mr. Chen, in which they 
urged him to do everything in his power 
to prevent a break. On February 1 the 
National Executive Committee of the 
Labor Party received the following com- 
munication from the Cantonese Foreign 
Minister : 


In reply to your message, I have to assure 
you of the desire of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment to negotiate a peaceful settlement with 
the British Government not only on the 
specific question of Hankow British Conces- 
sion, but on all other issues involved in the 
Nationalist movement for the recovery of 
China’s independence. In pursuing this 
diplomacy of peace we rely on British labor 
to assist in controlling the adventurous ele- 
ments in the British Government of today 
and in averting British decisions for action 
which might dig deep into the mind of Na- 
tionalist China enduring resentment and 
hostility toward the British. 

I have sought to arrange a settlement of 
the question of the Hankow Concession apart 
from the general important issues pending be- 
tween Chinese nationalism and British im- 
perialism which would both satisfy British 
sentiment and preserve Nationalist self- 
respect. Such setlement can be reached at 
once if only there is a cessation of war atmos- 
phere and war neurosis created by the menac- 
ing concentration at Shanghai of the most 
powerful naval and military forces England 
has massed in China since the opium wars. 

The object of these warlike measures is 
said to be to guard against British lives and 
property being put in jeopardy by the forcible 
Chinese seizure of the international settle- 
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ment at Shanghai. If this be the real aim 
and purpose of the British Concentration 
there ought no longer to be any anxiety or 
fear on the point, in view of the categorical 
statement I have today made to the British 
representative who is engaged in negotiations 
with me. 

If, however, the massing of armed British 
forces in the direction of Shanghai is an ex- 
pression of the type of governing mind that 
feeds on bodies of slaughtered men, then it is 
to be feared the disablement of British trade 
and commerce may have to continue until 
British labor is entrusted by England with 
the task of arresting the British decline in 
Far Asia, by substituting statesmanship, 
peace, and productive work for the Tory 
statesmanship of imperialism, war, and By- 
zantine glory. 


Soviet Russia and China 


On February 4, M. Litvinoff, the acting 
Commissary for Foreign Affairs, made an 
important statement to the representatives 
of the Soviet and the foreign press in Mos- 
cow, bearing on the British policy in 
China. 

The situation at the moment in China, 
he said, was characterized by the break- 
down of the negotiations between Mr. 
O’Malley and the Canton Government as 
the result of the refusal of the British 
Government to recall its armed forces. 
The Government of the U. S. S. R. re- 
gretted the situation which had been 
created, and felt certain that this senti- 
ment was shared by the British people as 
well as by the Chinese, who can have no 
interest in a continuation of the conflict. 
The latest proposals of Mr. O’Malley 
seemed to create a basis acceptable to the 
Canton Government for settling the pres- 
ent outstanding questions with Great Brit- 
ain. It was a matter of regret that the 
coupling of these peace negotiations with 
threats of intimidation and military in- 
tervention had, judging from Mr. Chen’s 
statement, caused a breakdown. The Brit- 
ish Conservatives circles are now trying to 
shift their own mistakes on to the shoulders 
of the Soviet Government, and attempting 
to make it the scapegoat on the basis of 
ridiculous legends that would explain the 
greatest liberative movement in history 
among China’s millions by the “machina- 
tions of Soviet agents,” 
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The Soviet Government had never made 
any secret of its sympathy with the libera- 
tive movement of the Chinese people. It 
by no means followed from that, however, 
that it would recommend, or had actually 
recommended, the Canton Government to 
strain its relations with Great Britain, or 
that it should stand in the way of a peace- 
ful agreement with the latter country. 
The Soviet Government considered that 
quite a right position had been adopted by 
the British General Council of Trades 
Unions, inasmuch as it is working in the 
interests of a peaceful solution and by 
those progressive circles of the English 
public which point out that the straining 
of Anglo-Soviet relations would bring no 
profit to either side. 

The young Canton Government refuses 
to sign a treaty with England under con- 
ditions of threats and intervention. “I 
hope,” he concluded, “that the reasonable 
elements of the British public and the 
British Government will prevail over the 
advocates of a policy of the mailed fist 
which has never brought to peoples and 
generally to the cause of peace anything 
but misery.” 


UNITED STATES AND THE 
CHINESE CRISIS 


N JANUARY 26 Sccretary of State 

Kellogg issued a statement on the 
position of the United States with regard 
to the Chinese tariff autonomy and the re- 
linquishment of extraterritorial rights. 
The following passages in the statement 
are of immediate importance: 


The United States is now, and has been 
ever since the negotiation of the Washing- 
ton Treaty, prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions with any government of China or dele- 
gates who can represent or speak for China, 
not only for the putting into furce of the sur- 
taxes of the Washington Treaty, but entirely 
releasing tariff control and restoring com- 
plete tariff autonomy to China. 

The United States would expect, however, 
that it be granted most-favored nation treat- 
ment and that there should be no discrimina- 
tion against the United States and its citi- 
zens in customs duties or taxes in favor of 
the citizens of other nations, or discrimina- 
tion by grants or special privileges, and that 
the “open door,” with equal opportunity for 
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trade in China, shall be maintained; and 
further that China should afford every pro- 
tection to American citizens, to their prop- 
erty and rights. 

The United States is prepared to put into 
force the recommendations of the Extrater- 
ritoriality Commission, which can be put into 
force without a treaty at once, and to nego- 
tiate the release of the extraterritorial rights 
as soon as China is prepared to provide pro- 
tection by law and through her courts to 
American citizens their rights and property. 


A Liberal Spirit 


The statement affirms “the willingness 
of the United States to deal with China in 
a most liberal spirit,” and supports this by 
a brief history of the events which have 
followed the making of the Washington 
Treaty. The last of the signatory powers 
did not ratify that instrument until July 
7, 1925, but Mr. Kellogg makes it known 
how he endeavored to expedite the holding 
of the Chinese Tariff Conference—by way 
of “evidencing to the Chinese our willing- 
ness to consider the question of treaty re- 
vision”—and also urged the appointment 
of a Commission to investigate extraterri- 
toriality “with the understanding that the 
Commission should be authorized to in- 
clude in its report the gradual relinquish- 
ment of extraterritorial rights.” 

Then follow references to the Tariff 
Conference, the enunciation by the Ameri- 
can delegation of the “principle of respect 
for China’s tariff autonomy,” the resolu- 
tion of November 19, 1925, consenting to 
the “going into effect of the Chinese Na- 
tional Tariff law on January 1, 1929, co- 
incident with abolition of ltkin,” and the 
statement that “until about the middle of 
April 1926, there was every prospect of a 
successful termination of the conference 
to the satisfaction of the Chinese and other 
powers.” 

Even then, “though the government 
which represented China at the conference 
was forced out of power,” the delegates of 
the United States and other powers re- 
mained in China, and declared their 
unanimous and earnest desire to proceed 
with the work as soon as the Chinese were 
“in a position to resume discussion.” 

As the United States Government was 
ready then, it “is ready now to continue 
negotiations on the entire subject of tariff 
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and extraterritoriality or to take up nego- 
tiations on behalf of the United States 
alone.” In fact, the “only question is with 
whom it shall negotiate,” in respect of 
which Mr. Kellogg announces that “if 
China can agree upon the appointment of 
delegates representing the authorities or 
the people of the country,” the United 
States is prepared to negotiate such a 
treaty. He adds, however, that “existing 
treaties which were ratified by the Senate 
of the United States can not be abrogated 
by the President, but must be superseded 
by new treaties negotiated with somebody 
representing China and subsequently rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States.” 


Nationalist Movement 


Then follows a brief paragraph which 
might be interpreted as a friendly gesture 
toward Canton. “The Government of the 
United States,” it says, “has watched with 
sympathetic interest the Nationalistic 
awakening of China, and welcomes every 
advance made by the Chinese people to- 
ward reorganizing their system of govern- 
ment.” After this comes a reminder that 
since the establishment of “the new ré- 
gime” in 1912, the United States “has en- 
deavored in every way to maintain an at- 
titude of the most careful and strict neu- 
trality as between the several factions that 
have disputed with one another for control 
in China.” It is expected, however, that 
“the people of China and their leaders will 
recognize the right of American citizens 
in China to protection for life and prop- 
erty during the period of a conflict for 
which they are not responsible.” If the 
Chinese authorities are unable to give this 
protection it becomes “the fundamental 
duty” of the United States to do so. “It 
is with the possible necessity for this in 
view that American naval forces are now 
in Chinese waters.” 

Finally, the United States Government 
“wishes to deal with China in the most 
liberal spirit. It holds no concessions in 
China and has never manifested any im- 
perialistic attitude toward that country. 
It desires, however, that its citizens shall 
be given an equal opportunity with the 
citizens of the other powers to reside in 
China and to pursue their legitimate oc- 
cupations without special privileges, mo- 
nopolies, or spheres of special interest or 
influence.” 
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This statement was followed, several 
days later, with a proposal to all the war- 
ring factions in China to exclude the In- 
ternational Settlement in Shanghai from 
the scene of military operations. 


JAPAN’S POLICY IN CHINA 


O N JANUARY 18, at the opening ses- 
sion of the Japanese Diet, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Wakatsuki, and the Foreign 
Minister, Baron Shidehara, spoke on 
Japan’s foreign policy, especially with re- 
gard to China. Following is a summar- 
ized version of the treaties, as issued by 
the Japanese Embassy in London. 


Prime Minister’s Speech 


In the course of his speech Mr. Wakat- 
suki, after a reference to the European 
situation and the entry of Germany into 
the League of Nations, said that Japan 
had concurred with the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s proposal to open negotiations for 
the revision of the Sino-Japanese Com- 
mercial Treaty. Japan had always enter- 
tained a feeling of mutual dependence and 
friendliness toward the Chinese people. 
Being on happy terms with each other, the 
friendship and mutual understanding be- 
tween the Japanese and the Chinese peo- 
ples would grow. In late years commo- 
tions and civil wars had broken out in 
rapid succession in China, poisoning the 
tranquility and stability of the political 
situation there. He said: 

We cannot help hoping that through the 
awakening of the Chinese people themselves 
to the sorrowful state of affairs in their Jand, 
the Chinese will reach such a national agree- 
ment as will conduce to the growth of their 
prosperity and their credit abroad. 


He added that the government, while 
adhering to an attitude of absolute non- 
interference in the internal administra- 
tion of China, had always exercised its 
best care for the protection of the rights 
and interests of Japan and her nationals 
in the neighboring Republic. 

Mr. Wakatsuki remarked that national 
defense could not be neglected. Japan’s 
military and naval strength had been fixed 
commensurate with the present situation 
in the world. It followed, therefore, that 


unless notable changes happen therein, she 
must continue to maintain her existing 
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armaments. The government had adopted 
a program for the construction of vessels 
to replace the old auxiliary craft. 


Foreign Minister’s Statement 


Baron Shidehara referred to the situa- 
tion in China as a problem of great inter- 
national moment. 

There was, he said, no indication as yet 
in sight of the restoration of peace and 
stability there. It was not possible at the 
moment to estimate with certainty 
whether and how far the course of events 
would affect the rights and interests of 
foreign powers or their nationals, or in 
what direction the political situation in 
China was likely to develop. For the pres- 
ent it is advisable to exercise the utmost 
circumspection and calm judgment. He 
continued : 


However, a few observations may be made 
on the existing condition of affairs. In the 
first place, we are naturally anxious to see 
the early re-establishment of orler and se- 
curity in China. We are actuated by an 
instinctive sympathy for our neighbors and 
friends, and need the safeguarding of indus- 
trial and commercial interests for our na- 
tionals. This, however, can be attained only 
through the initiative and efforts of the 
Chinese themselves. Any attempt to force 
domestic peace by outside pressure would do 
more harm than good. 

With the object of lending support to, and 
of providing a full opportunity for, the en- 
deavors of the Chinese people who are strug- 
gling for peace, we have found it necessary 
to prohibit all supply of arms and loans to 
China which may be applied for the purposes 
of civil war. Since 1919 we have been exer- 
cising the most stringent control within the 
limits of our power to make that prohibition 
effective, and we have no intention at pres- 
ent of relaxing such control. It seems evi- 
dent that no foreign power professing a 
policy of non-intervention in China’s do- 
mestic affairs can permit the supply of arms 
or of loans that would assist any faction in 
China to carry on hostilities against another. 


It is for the Chinese themselves to de- 
cide as to their government. The national 
life of the Chinese people has grown up 
with an historical background of several 
thousand years, and no plans for political 
or social institutions worked out by any 


foreign nation can be imposed on China 
with any lasting success. He continued: 

Our nationals in China are entitled to com- 
plete protection of their persons and prop- 
erty, and enjoy all the guarantees of inter- 
national law, accepted by the whole civilized 
world. These elementary rights, assured to 
our nationals, cannot be abridged or modified 
by political or social changes that may take 
place in China; nor are we informed so far 
that any faction there is denying such rights. 
Obviously the control over the activities of 
lawless elements in various localities at pres- 
ent is inadequate, but we hope that such ir- 
regularities will be gradually corrected with 
the restoration of normal conditions. Mean- 
while we have only to keep in touch with 
those actually exercising authority in each 
locality and to make all possible efforts to 
secure that due protection is extended to the 
persons and property of our nationals, and 
so far the efforts have generally been suc- 
cessful. 


On the subject of the surtaxes Baron 
Shidehara said: 

We have no objection to the levying of the 
surtaxes provided by the Washington Cus- 
toms Treaty, but we must make it reasonably 
certain that such additional customs revenue 
shall not be applied, directly or indirectly, to 
the purposes of civil war or shall not be ap- 
propriated for the private use of any faction. 
We must satisfy ourselves that the proposed 
measure generally conforms to the letter and 
spirit of the Washington Treaty. Our sense 
of faithfulness toward China and our moral 
responsibilities to her 400 millions of people 
demand that we should arrange such pur- 
poses and conditions for the levying of the 
surtaxes as may be required to secure a 
proper application of the revenue. Viewed 
in this light, the early resumption of the de- 
liberations of the conference seems highly 
desirable for China and the powers alike. 
We wish that responsible men from both the 
North and the South shall be appointed as 
members of the Chinese delegation and shall 
exchange views frankly. 


After a reference to the Commission on 
Extraterritoriality in China, Baron Shide- 
hara turned to the proposed revision of 
the China-Japan commercial treaty, say- 
ing that the Chinese proposal involved 
many legal aspects which would appear at 
least questionable, but the Japanese Gov- 
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ernment had avoided all discussion of 
legal technicality and had declared their 
readiness to enter negotiations for a re- 
vision of the treaty. He said: 

While expressly reserving to ourselves the 
position to which we are entitled, we are pre- 
pared to consider the legitimate aspirations 
of the Chinese people with full sympathy and 
understanding in the interest of Sino-Japan- 
ese friendly relations. 


Japan’s policy in relation to China, he 
said, might thus be summarized: First, to 
respect the sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of China and scrupulously to avoid 
all interference in her domestic strife. 
Secondly, to promote solidarity and eco- 
nomic rapprochement between the two na- 
tions. Thirdly, to entertain sympatheti- 
cally and helpfully the just aspirations of 
the Chinese people and to co-operate in 
their efforts for the realization of such as- 
pirations. Fourthly, to maintain an atti- 
tude of patience and toleration in the pres- 
ent situation in China, and at the same 
time to protect Japan’s legitimate and es- 
sentinal rights and interests by all reason- 
able means at the disposal of the govern- 
ment. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN 
CHINA 


HE report of the Commission on Ex- 

traterritoriality was signed in Peking 
on September 16, 1926. It consisted of 
four parts. The following is a summary, 
of the first three parts, as given by the 
Bulletin of International News: 


Part I. Present Practice of Extraterritoriality 


This part of the report deals with the 
practice of extraterritoriality, starting 
with an historical outline, and then de- 
scribes the methods by which extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction has been exercised. 
Only two powers, America and Great 
Britain, maintain special courts in China. 
France and Italy each has a special judge, 
and Japan specially trained consuls. Nor- 
way has a consular judge at Shanghai, but 
otherwise jurisdiction is exercised by con- 
suls. The British alone have trial by 
jury. In the case of some of the powers 


trials of serious crimes have to take place 
outside the territorial limits of China, 
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while in almost every case the final appeal 
from the decision of an extraterritorial 
court has to be taken abroad. The British 
do provide an appellate tribunal in China, 
from which, however, in certain cases a 
further appeal lies to the Privy Council. 
America, Great Britain, France, and 
Japan provide prison facilities for their 
nationals. 

After a brief historical review of 
China’s courts, the Commission draws at- 
tention to the very extensive jurisdiction 
of the Shanghai Mixed Court, “in that it 
extends to all Chinese and non-extraterri- 
torial nationals residing in the Interna- 
tional Settlement, and to the fact that 
under the present arrangements in all 
cases, even purely Chinese civil cases, for- 
eign assessors adjudicate conjointly with 
Chinese magistrates. It will be seen, 
therefore, that this Mixed Court as at 
present constituted has been functioning 
without treaty sanction since October, 
1911.” 

A further section deals with limitations 
upon Chinese jurisdictional freedom; the 
multiplicity of courts and diversities of 
law; the inaccessibility of courts; immu- 
nity of foreigners from Chinese regula- 
tions ; irregular protection of the Chinese, 
etc. Comment is made upon the practice 
of certain powers in too readily extending 
protection to Chinese in China by allowing 
them to register at their consulates, “there 
being no justification for such protection.” 

The appendix to this section gives a 
detailed account of the manner in which 
each of the extraterritorial powers exer- 
cises its jurisdiction in China. 


Part II. The Laws and Judicial and Prison Sys- 
tems in China 


This section opens with an account of 
the work of codification. It then turns to 
the Constitution, mentioning the unsatis- 
factory situation created by the uncer- 
tainity as to the Constitution at present in 
force, particularly with regard to the en- 
actment of laws. “From the juridical point 
of view, the laws appear to be regulations 
applied with the force of law by the courts, 
but subject to change or recision at any 
time by their creators, the President and 
the Ministry of Justice.” The provisional 
criminal code is described as “admittedly 
defective,” but, it is added, that the Chi- 
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nese Government bas prepared a second 
revised draft Penal Code. 

The Commission considers that the 
powers of detention given to the police 
by the Police Offenses Law (1915) to be 
too severe. The criminal procedure regu- 
lations are criticised as not affording suf- 
ficient guarantee to the interests of the ac- 
cused, but it is stated that portions of 
them are being recast. Regarding civil 
procedure, the absence of a complete Civil 
Code is emphasized, and there is consider- 
able criticism of the detention of civil de- 
fendants. “It is important to note here 
that the Ministry of Justice has promul- 
gated supplementary laws which are con- 
trary to the spirit of the regular civil pro- 
cedure regulations promulgated by the 
President.” The frequency with which 
martial law is declared is regarded by the 
Commission as a grave menace to the 
proper administration ‘of civil law in 
China. 

The Commission pays a tribute to the 
work already accomplished in the compil- 
ing of new laws, but deplores the fact that 
since 1924 the Constitution has been dis- 
carded and the authority of the Central 
Government weakened. Certain anomalies 
are pointed out, such as the habit of local 
authorities enforcing supplementary legis- 
lation, and in several instances the issues 
of laws or regulations which are not com- 
plete. A number of matters which have 
not been provided for by any law are set 
forth, such as negotiable instruments, 
bankrupts, lunacy, patents, etc. 

After a detailed description of various 
Chinese tribunals and judicial and police 
authorities, the Commission points out 
that the Chinese judicial system, like the 
Chinese legal system, is planned upon con- 
tinental European and Japanese models, 
but that a number of changes have been 
introduced that tend to obliterate the well- 
defined lines of separation between admin- 
istrative and judicial functions and be- 
tween the jurisdiction of courts of first in- 
stance and appellate courts. The delega- 
tion of authority by the Ministry of Jus- 
tice to the civil governors of the provinces 
instead of to the overlapping of jurisdic- 
tion. The magistrates courts are ad- 
mittedly unsatisfactory—a serious feature, 
as the greater part of litigation in China 


falls within the jurisdiction of these 
courts. 

There is only one Administrative Court 
in China, and it is difficult to secure re- 
dress against illegal administrative acts of 
officials. 

The modern prison system is stated by 
the Commission to be satisfactory, though 
criticism may be made of its administra- 
tion. 


Part III. Administration of Justice in China 


This part of the report emphasizes the 
decrease in the authority of the Central 
Government, and the fact that the inter- 
ference of military leaders with the de- 
partments of civil government militates 
strongly against the normal administra- 
tion of justice. Military interference with 
the civil administration extends to the 
judiciary. Irregularities in this respect 
usually occur under the guise of the ap- 
plication of martial law or simply an open 
assumption of authority. Another im- 
portant factor is the control by the mili- 
tary of the finances of the government, so 
that the courts are dependent upon the 
military for their financial support. By 
virtue of the Chinese law, itself, the legal 
position of the military renders them im- 
mune from the jurisdiction of the ordi- 
nary courts. This immunity is liable to 
be extended to the friends of the military 
and to the commercial firms and organiza- 
tions in which they are interested. The 
Commission instances notable acts of in- 
justice perpetrated by the military in 
Peking at the very time that the Commis- 
sion was holding its session. “he Com- 
mission believes it well within the range 
of moderation to state that in China at the 
present time there is no effective security 
against arbitrary action by the military 
authorities with respect to life, liberty, or 
property, in so far as such security can be 
afforded by an effective functioning of the 
Chinese civil and judicial authorities.” 
Cases of interference by civil and adminis- 
trative officials are also mentioned, such 
as the illegal activities of the Canton 
strikers in setting “up courts of their own 
to try strike-breakers” in defiance of the 
regularly constituted courts. 

The lack of the universal application of 
the laws in China is discussed. It is stated 
that cases of torture for the extracting of 
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confessions of guilt and for the punish- 
ment of certain offenses still occur in 
China, though in regard to modern courts 
no such instances have been reported. 

The Commission states that the “most 
satisfactory courts in China are the mod- 
ern courts, which include the five special 
courts in the zone of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, but considers that one modern 
court of first instance to every 4,400,000 
of the population is inadequate. The 
number of trained judicial officials appears 
to be insufficient, and the size of the sal- 
aries, together with the uncertain pay- 
ment, are liable to deter the best men from 
entering the profession. 

The Commission was refused permission 
to see the actual working of the police 
tribunals. It considered, however, that as 
the trials therein were regarded as admin- 
istrative acts without the right of appeal 
to an ordinary court of law, the adminis- 
tration of justice in such tribunals under 
the existing procedure could not be satis- 
factory. 

Conditions in most of the prisons visited 
were “not unsatisfactory,” though no op- 
portunity was given to visit any old-style 
prisons, police jails, or prison courts. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CANTON 
GOVERNMENT 


CCORDING to the Hankow corre- 
spondent of the London Times, the 
Canton Government is something quite 
new to China. The revolution of 1911, 
out of which arose the Republic, was a 
haphazard movement with little drive be- 
hind it. A mere handful of revolutionaries 
made one of their sporadic efforts, and were 
immensely surprised to find themselves 
engineers of a widespread rebellion which 
resulted in the abdication of the Manchus. 
Their object was not the overthrow of the 
dynasty, but the conversion of an auto- 
cratic government into a constitutional 
monarchy. They were content to follow 
in the political footsteps of Europe, and it 
was more or less an accident that they 
adopted a variation of the American Re- 
publican system. 

The Cantonese have evolved something 
that would be termed original if it did not 
so closely resemble the system of Soviet 
Russia. The political philosophy behind 
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it will, no doubt, soon be expounded by 
their own spokesmen. For the present it 
suffices to set forth badly the aims which 
it is sought to achieve and the methods to 
be employed. In the beginning there was 
only the old Kuomintang, a revolutionary 
party of which Sun Yat-sen was the 
nominal head. The party accepted Sun’s 
doctrines, but the moderate wing disap- 
proved his advances to Soviet Russia. 
When Sun died in 1924 the extreme wing 
gained the upper hand in Canton and 
entered into close association with the 
Bolshevists, and has since claimed to be 
the party, an assumption disputed by the 
moderate wing. It is the extreme section 
of the Kuomintang, which has been re- 
sponsible for present developments. 


The Political Bureau 


In theory it is the party which has set 
the ball rolling. The party adopted the 
committee system of government in 
Kwangtung, and each member of the cen- 
tral committee is head of a branch of the 
administration. ‘The executive power is 
centered in the central committee, all the 
members of which are jointly responsible, 
apparently only to the party. An offshoot 
of the party is the Political Bureau, the 
head of which is a member of the central 
committee. The function of the bureau 
apparently is to keep an eye on the doings 
of the governing body to see that the policy 
of the party is being faithfully pursued. 

Where the party ends and where the gov- 
ernment begins is difficult to discern, for 
there is no definition of their respective 
powers, while several of the members of 
the one are members of the other. At any 
rate, jointly and severally, a policy was 
evolved based on the teachings of Sun Yat- 
sen, who was canonized to give a sort of 
spiritual sanction to the new creed. Sun 
had the democratic idea that government 
must be for the benefit of the people. The 
Kuomintang leaders went further and 
decided that government in China must be 
for the benefit primarily of the poorer 
classes. 

The leaders were confronted by a situa- 
tion which, according to their view, could 
not be remedied by any but revolutionary 
methods. The country was being throttled 
by militarism and imperialism. Their own 
ignorant soldiery were eating into the vitals 
of the nation, while the foreigner, with his 
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privileged position and control of public 
institutions, was equally an incubus. There 
was no scope for national expression, no 
opportunity for development on truly na- 
tional lines. Evolution was out of the 
question. There had to be a clean sweep 
of the past. There had to be a new be- 
ginning with a set purpose. Nothing 
could be done until the Tuchuns (military 
governors) were eliminated and the foreign 
treaties washed off the slate. These, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the leaders, were the 
two immediate ends, and to attain them 
the new government had to have power. 


The Army’s Réle 


So, putting the emphasis on one feature 
of the teachings of Sun Yat-sen, it was de- 
_ cided to organize the masses, the industrial 
workers and the workers on the land, the 
mighty majority of the population. Under 
the old medieval system the workers were 
the slaves of the few, ignorant, down- 
trodden, half starved. The worker was to 
be raised, given better wages, better con- 
ditions, educated, given hope and an ideal, 
where formerly he was without hope and 
little better than a beast of burden. Thus 
the workers are the basis of the new gov- 
ernment, and through them Canton looks 
for the power to rule. The army is in- 
tended merely to be the servant of the 
State, its head having a place in the gov- 
ernment as the representative of one phase 
of national activity. The army will be 
recruited principally from labor, that ele- 
ment whose status it is especially intended 
to raise. The organization of labor 
throughout the length and breadth of 
China, owing allegiance to Canton, will 
make impossible the formation of enemy 
armies. It is through its control of labor 
that Canton hopes to bring the Tuchuns 
to their knees, much more than by the ex- 
ercise of military force. 

The whole ultimate object is to unify 
the provinces under one government, to 
raise the standard of living, to free the 
country from the domination of foreigners, 
to give national endeavor the fullest scope, 
and to put China on a level with the other 
powers. To this end education will be 
promoted, industry fostered, internal and 
foreign trade encouraged. Property will 
be respected, but capital will not be al- 
lowed to become dominant as in the United 
States. Foreigners will have equal op- 
portunities with the Chinese in all re- 
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spects, and treaties will be made with for- 
eign powers on the basis of reciprocity. 
Apparently Canton is prepared, ail exist- 
ing treaties having been canceled, to have 
foreigners trading, engaging in enterprise 
and owning property in the interior, privi- 
leges at present denied in part or whole. 
Missionary endeavor will be permitted, 
provided the new cult which canonizes 
Sun Yat-sen is respected and schools con- 
form to certain regulations. The Canton- 
ese, in short, plan to make China entirely 
modern, self-supporting, but not exclusive. 

The leaders know that they have a long 
way to travel, but they claim that they 
have made extraordinary progress in a 
very short time. They state that the rev- 
enue of Kwangtung has increased many 
times over during the past two years, and 
it is certainly proof either of a new official 
spirit or of greatly increased efficiency that 
money which formerly went into individual 
pockets now reaches the public treasury. 
With the increased revenue it became pos- 
sible to form a new local army, by means 
of which the alien troops which had long 
dominated the province were driven out 
or brought to heel. The new army is the 
spearhead of the movement which has in 
succession brought Kwangsi, Hunan, Hu- 
peh, Kiangsi, and Fukien under Canton- 
ese rule. The leaders appear confident 
that Chekiang will soon be theirs (Che- 
kiang has been reported to be cleared of 
Nationalists), and that Shanghai will not 
be able to resist their advance. Once in 
possession of the greatest commercial cen- 
ter in the Far East, their claim to be 
masters of all South China will be justi- 
fied, and logic will compel foreign powers 
to acknowledge their position. Whether 
formal recognition will then follow re- 
mains to be seen. The implications of 
regional recognition are far-reaching, par- 
ticularly as regards the Customs and cer- 
tain other national revenues. The Canton- 
ese, however, are doubtful about limited 
recognition, because it would imply the 
division of the country into separate 
States. What they want is recognition as 
the National Government of the whole, an 
object they cannot reasonably expect to at- 
tain until the process of unification has 
gone further. 


Bolshevist Ideas 


In the Cantonese scheme of things 
Russians and Russian ideas have loomed 
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largely and without doubt have contribu- 
ted to the success achieved. It is implied, 
if not said, by many Chinese that the whole 
of the new organization has been inspired 
by Borodin (the Russian adviser of the 
Canton Government) and his staff of as- 
sistants. Certainly the new army owes its 
creation largely to skilled Russian instruc- 
tion and to arms and equipment supplied 
from Russia. How important is the in- 
fluence of Borodin may be judged by the 
foremost place he has been taking in pub- 
lic meetings and demonstrations, when in 
speeches he has identified himself with the 
Cantonese and their aims by using the 
word “we,” and by otherwise giving the 
impression that he is one of the head en- 
gineers of the whole movement. 

The Political Bureau certainly corre- 
sponds closely with the Russian idea of a 
department especially designed to watch 
and check the doings of other departments. 
All units of the Cantonese army, from the 
headquarters staff downward, have at- 
tached to them a branch of this organiza- 
tion, whose duty it is to control the com- 
mand, to prepare the way for the army 
by propaganda, to organize labor, and gen- 
erally to forward the policy of the Kuomin- 
tang. 

In the Wuhan cities (Wuchang, Han- 
kow, and Hanyang) the bureau has been 
exceedingly prominent. The great de- 
velopment in the control of labor by the 
institution of some 260 unions, represent- 
ing nearly a quarter of a million of 
workers, is due to its direct agency. The 
constant strikes are inspired by it, and the 
demands formulated are referred to it. 
Demonstrations, processions, and all the 
forms of propaganda, many extremely 
offensive to foreigners, particularly to the 
British, are organized by the bureau, which 
includes a staff of Russians. The gen- 
erally anti-foreign character of the opera- 
tions of the bureau is largely attributed to 
the Russians. It is not possible to say how 
much money has been supplied from Rus- 
sia, but it is admitted that loans have been 
received. 

The Chinese at Hankow believe that all 
the expenses of the Russians are paid by 
the Soviet Government, and that a sub- 
stantially monthly contribution is made 
toward the upkeep of the Political Bu- 
reau. One Cantonese leader when asked 
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if the government approved of all the ac- 
tivities of the Political Bureau gave the 
ambiguous reply that, while the govern- 
ment occasionally had to exercise restraint, 
it was part of the general policy to de- 
velop propaganda for political purposes. 
After a visit to Hankow one is certainly 
left guessing whether the army or the 
Political Bureau is the more powerful ele- 
ment in the government. It is common to 
hear the opinion that the bureau holds all 
the trumps and is a dangerous organiza- 
tion which may easily get out of hand and 
give a turn to the course of events which 
would be deplored by all moderate Na- 
tionalists. 


THE FOREIGN SETTLEMENT 
IN SHANGHAI 


ecording to the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, the city of Shanghai began 

its modern life on November 17, 1843, be- 
tween which day and the end of the year 
seven vessels entered the port, their average 
capacity being 281 tons. Their imports 
totaled in value $433,729, their exports 
$146,072. By the end of the year the 
British residents numbered 25, among the 
earliest trading names being two well- 
known today—Jardine, Matheson & Co., 
and Gibb, Livingstone & Co. By 1847 
the residents numbered 108, and by 1855 
243. Today in the International Settle- 
ment and the districts that lie outside but 
adjacent to it there are, exclusive of the 
population in the French Settlement—or 
Concession, as the French prefer to call it 
—some 7,000 British, over 13,000 Japan- 
ese, more than 2,000 Americans, about 300 
Frenchmen, close on 3,000 Russians, and 
well over 5,000 subjects of other powers, 
the Chinese population of the Settlement 
being not less than 810,000, of whom 
about 50,000 are Cantonese. British capi- 
tal in land, buildings, and certain other 
forms—municipal debentures, for instance 
—is reckoned at not less than £63,000,000, 
while some valuations place the figure very 
much higher. The direct trade of the port 
is valued at over 750,000,000 customs taels. 


Installation of the Municipal Government 


Shanghai has from the outset welcomed 
all comers; from the first to a large ex- 
tent it has governed itself without, except 
in the French Concession, subservience to 
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official opinion; it has lived by and for 
trade, yet the large administrative prob- 
lems with which it has been faced have 
brought it into frequent contact with po- 
litical issues affecting its constitutional 
rights. These are embodied in land regu- 
lations, which in 1845 took the compara- 
tively elementary form of fixing the method 
of acquiring title to land, of making pro- 
vision for roads, bridges, drainage, and 
lighting, and so on. These regulations 
were agreed to between the British consul 
and the local Chinese official, known as 
the taotai, and under them three land 
renters were elected to serve as a “Com- 
mittee of Roads and Jetties,” an annual 
meeting being held under the chairmanship 
of the British consul. Between September, 
1853, and February, 1855, the native city 
of Shanghai was occupied by the Taiping 
rebels, to escape whom thousands of refu- 
gees flocked into the International Settle- 
ment and, as a result, the small European 
community had to seek wider powers of 
government. Accordingly, in 1854, a new 
code of municipal and land regulations, 
approved by the taotai and the British, 
American, and French consuls, was issued, 
by article 10 of which, as Mr. Morse says 
in his “International relations of the 
Chinese Empire,” “the government having 
authority over the soil, and the govern- 
ments having authority over the persons 
and property of the foreigners, delegated to 
those foreigners the highest power in all 
government, that of taxing and policing 
their own community.” 


French Separatism 


It was at this time, also, that two 
other important developments took place, 
namely, the separation of the French and 
the taxation of Chinese residents. The 
French had acquired land for settlement 
in 1849 and succeeded in giving their area 
a separate administration. At the end of 
1855 the French consul withdrew his sig- 
nature from the new land regulations, and 
in 1862 a French municipal council was 
brought into existence, all its decisions be- 
ing subject to the approval or veto of the 
French consul. Meanwhile the Chinese 
population of the British area—which was 
only 470 acres—had grown to 500,000. At 
the beginning of 1855 it had been agreed 
between the taotai and the foreign consuls 
that any Chinese wishing to live in this 
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area should apply to the landlord’s consul, 
provide two wealthy householders as sure- 
ties, and undertake to “conform strictly 
to the land regulations and contribute his 
share to any general assessments.” In the 
previous year the franchise had been ex- 
tended to all foreign ratepayers ; it was not 
now extended to Chinese ratepayers. 


The International Settlement 


In view of what is taking place in China 
today it is interesting to recall some of the 
details of the next phase of this develop- 
ment. In March, 1862, the land renters 
agreed unamimously to a proposal, sup- 
ported by the American consul, Mr. G. F. 
Seward, that the American Settlement, 
which had grown up in a district called 
Hongkew, lying north of the Soochow 
Creek—a creek running westward from 
the Whangpoo—should be amalgamated 
with the British Settlement. The British 
and French consuls concurred and the de- 
cision was confirmed by a further meeting 
of land renters held in September of the 
following year. Thus the International 
Settlement of Shanghai, north of the Yang- 
kingpang—the boundary of the French 
Settlement or Concession—was created. 
Had the French been willing to amalga- 
mate also the Chinese would have been 
given a share in the government of the 
municipality. The Anglo-American Coun- 
cil, consisting of nine members, were will- 
ing to give them a share as part of a new 
and larger scheme for the administration 
of the Settlement, which they had first 
proposed should be converted into a free 
city under the protection of the treaty 
powers. When this proposal was con- 
demned by the British envoy on the ground 
that the territory belonged to the Emperor 
of China, the Council proposed that the 
British, American, and French should 
form one municipality; that each resident 
should be subject to both criminal and 
civil suits to the jurisdiction of his own 
authorities; that arrests of Chinese should 
be made for the Chinese authorities by 
the municipal police, and that Chinese 
should be given seats on the Council. The 
French refused to amalgamate and the 
proposal fell through. 


The Mixed Court 


It was at this time, also, that another 
matter arose which has a direct bearing 
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on the events of today. In July, 1862, 
the taotai asked that he might impose a 
poll tax, which was being collected in the 
native city, on the Chinese inhabitants of 
the International Settlement. The mu- 
nicipality took the view that this would in- 
troduce a dual fiscal administration into 
the Settlement. As a compromise it was 
arranged that the Council should collect 
from Chinese residents 20 per cent instead 
of 10 per cent on ratings, under the super- 
vision of the taotai’s deputies, in considera- 
tion of which no other taxes should be 
levied by him. The arrangement, how- 
ever, was never carried into effect. 

In 1864 another development took place 
essential to an understanding of Shanghai’s 
problems, namely, the establishment of the 
Mixed Court, under a deputy of the taotai, 
to take the place of the consular courts in 
dealing with mixed suits between foreigners 
and Chinese. The deputy alone took 
cognizance in police cases: a foreign as- 
sessor was present in criminal or civil 
cases in which a foreigner was concerned. 
The taotai and a consular assessor heard 
appeals. In 1869 procedure was altered so 
as to admit of the presence of a foreign 
assessor in all cases affecting the interests 
of foreigners; criminal charges against 
Chinese for which the penalty was death 
were placed under the Shanghai district 
magistrate. 

With the issue of fresh land regulations 
in the same year the International Settle- 
ment became, in essential respects, the 
municipality that exists today, with a 
council of not more than nine nor less 
than five members, elected by foreign rate- 
payers owning land of the value of 500 
taels, paying an assessment on land or 
houses of ten taels, or, as householders, 
paying on an assessed rental of not less 
than 500 taels per annum; any foreigner 
paying an annual assessment of 50 taels, 
or, as a householder, paying on an assessed 
rental of 1,200 taels per annum, being 
qualified for election as a councilor. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


HE appointment of Mr. William 


Phillips as the first American Min- 
ister to Canada, and the arrival in Wash- 
ington of Mr. Vincent Massey, the first 
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Canadian Minister to the United States, 
are evidences of the new diplomatic rela- 
tionship which now exists between the two 
countries. Canada is now practically in- 
dependent in the conduct of her foreign 
affairs, and that renders the relations be- 
tween her and the United States more im- 
portant than ever before. It was this fact, 
undoubtedly, that has led the Department 
of State to appoint to the Ottawa post one 
of the ablest and most experienced diplo- 
mats in the American service, a former 
Undersecretary of State and at present 
Ambassador to Belgium. 


Pending Questions with Canada 


In making the announcement of Mr. 
Phillips’ appointment, the Department of 
State at the same time indicated the va- 
riety and difficulty of the problems with 
which Mr. Phillips in Ottawa and Mr. 
Massey in Washington will be concerned. 
There are questions of boundary waters in- 
volving not only the diversion of water 
from the Great Lakes for the Chicago 
drainage canal, but the ultimate possibil- 
ity of the construction of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and the complex matter of the 
hydroelectric development of boundary 
waters. There are fishery questions touch- 
ing the Great Lakes, salmon preservation 
on the Pacific coast, points of possible 
divergence in connection with Atlantic 
coast fisheries, and also the preservation 
under the Halibut Treaty. There is the 
thorny question of the prevention of smug- 
gling across the long boundary line, there 
is the necessity of a new treaty to take the 
place of the Naval Agreement of 1817, and 
a host of other problems all set against the 
background of the tremendous commercial 
rapprochement between Canada and the 
United States. 


Mr. Massey on His Task 


Prior to his departure for Washington, 
Mr. Massey made an interesting state- 
ment of the task that in his opinion con- 
fronts him in his new post. Speaking at 
a dinner of the Board of Governors of the 
University of Toronto, he said: 

The external relations which concern us 
on this occasion are those with our great 
neighbor to the south—our only near neigh- 
bor—and those friendly relations in com- 
merce and trade which can be carried on 
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and developed and extended to our mutual 
advantage. The United States and Canada 
stand as an example to the whole world of 
what good relations between countries can 
be. We are neighbors closely associated in 
commercial intercourse, but each is actuated 
by a genuine respect for each other’s tradi- 
tions and political institutions. I believe the 
increased knowledge and understanding of 
each other will lead to an expansion of thuse 
trade and business relations from which we 
both will ultimately profit. On the other 
hand, increased trade will also lead to even 
greater respect on the part of each country 
for the national life of the other. The 
Canadian Legation in Washington will stand 
as tangible evidence of Canada’s open-hearted 
friendship for the American people. It will 
be set up to deal with no special problem or 
problems, but simply to represent Canada 
and all it stands for in the neighboring State, 
and to promote an enduring basis of relations 
of neighborliness, friendship, and expanding 
trade between the Dominion of Canada and 
the United States of America. This new 
enterprise, conceived in good faith in 1920, 
is being established in good faith in 1927, 
and will be conducted in good faith by those 
to whom it is entrusted. 


BRITISH POSITION ON DIS- 
ARMAMENT 


ee A of the Prepara- 
\ tory Commission for the League Dis- 
armament Conference, consisting of gov- 
ernment experts from military, naval, and 
air services, has published its report, which 
is concerned mainly with replies received 
by the Subcommission from various gov- 
ments regarding their views on the techni- 
cal aspects of disarmament. In many 
cases the replies of the governments are so 
similar that it is possible to classify them 
in groups; in others the reports are so dis- 
tinctive that they are published separately. 
An example of the second case is given 
where Subcommission A, in elaborating 
the question of the interdependence of 
armaments, expresses the opinion that al- 
though “each of the main categories of 
armaments (land, sea and air) possesses 
special characteristics, it is nevertheless 
necessary to study them constantly in 
combination in order to judge of the effects 
that a measure taken against one of them 
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is likely to have upon the others.” This 
opinion was subscribed to by Belgium, 
France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Spain. 

The delegation of the British Empire, 
however, made the following declaration: 


The British delegation has laid stress at 
various times upon the fact that the closest 
co-operation between the various fighting 
services is now un accepted necessity in the 
future, but they are, however, unable to sub- 
scribe fully to all arguments stated in the 
report and to the paragraph under discusston. 

It must he recognized that this puragraph 
is written from the point of view of a con- 
tinental country and, as such there are no 
criticisms which the British delegation would 
venture to make on it. But the factors which 
apply so cogently to a continental country do 
not apply in equal measure to an insular 
country. An insular country with large over- 
sea possessions and interests is obliged to 
maintain its forces for reasons which aiffer 
from those applicable to continental coun- 
tries. Thus, for example, the navy of an 
island power is maintained for two primary 


reasons: (a) The safeguarding of its trade 
routes, commerce, and food; and (0b) the 


defense of its own coasts and those of out- 
lying parts of its empire. A maritime em- 
pire, in view of its great responsibility for 
safeguarding its lines of communication, re- 
quires a navy which is affected only to a 
certain degree by the size of navies of neigh- 
boring countries. 

The same broad principles apply with re- 
gard to the urmies maiutained. The armies 
of continental nations are maintained with 
the primary object of protecting their coun- 
try from aggression. The army of a mari- 
time empire is maintained to supply the 
needs of its oversea commitments. Even 
more than in the case of the navy, it is true 
to say that the size of the army is practically 
independent of the size of the armies of its 
neighbors. 

The above statement of the primary rdéles 
of the army and navy of such a power 
demonstrates clearly that their duties prac- 
tically never overlap. 

The essential difference between the navy 
and the army of a country, as viewed from 
the continental and insular standpoints, has 
been briefly considered above. This differ- 


ence does not apply in at all equal measure 
to the air forces maintained in the two differ- 
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ent types of country, since the air is a 
medium free from the limitations which nec- 
essarily limit the action of land and sea 
forces. It follows, therefore, that a maritime 
country, unless, indeed, it is beyond the strik- 
ing range of possible antagonists, must pos- 
sess an air force which is sufficiently strong 
to repel invasion, and in consequence it fol- 
lows that the air forces must bear direct re- 
lation to the air forces available of neighbor- 
ing countries. 

The British delegation has already empha- 
sized that the principle of co-operation has 
been recognized in every staff college and 
school of war. There is no wish on the part 
of the British delegation in any way to dis- 
pute the fact that the close relationship be- 
tween the various forms of fighting services 
results in certain subsidiary operations of 
war being possible of execution by more than 
one branch, but the broad principles which 
underlie the main functions of each of the 
three services appear to be so distinct as to 
warrant their consideration separately, and 
not in combination. 

Finally the British delegation would add 
one further point. They feel that a detailed 
consideration of this very complicated sub- 
ject will inevitably lead to a great expendi- 
ture of time and effort, and they cannot help 
being exceedingly doubtful of the practical re- 
sults to be achieved. It appears to them 
likely that an effort may be made to obtain 
some practical result by approaching the 
matter in that mathematical frame of mind 
which was depreciated by many of the dele- 
gates at the Preparatory Commission. The 
British delegation are of the opinion that it 
would be very difficult indeed to combine in 
one index figure the comparative strength of 
each of the three armaments to which each 
State will be justifiably entitled. It seems, 
moreover, quite impussible to compare the 
armaments value of a battalion, a battleship, 
and an air squadron. To reduce these dis- 
similar factors to one common denominator 
would appear to be an abuse of mathematics, 
against which the Subcommission were 
warned more than once in the Preparatory 
Commission, and, if attempted, would be al- 
most certain to lead to the adoption of an 
arbitrary ratio bearing no relation to the 
realities of the case. 


The report of Subcommission A is not, 
of course, the final word upon this ques- 
tion. M. de Brouckere, who was chairman 
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of the third and fifth (last) session of this 
Commission, expressed himself at the end 
of the meeting as satisfied that a satisfac- 
tory solution of the disarmament problem 
was attainable. 


DISARMAMENT OF GERMANY 


N FEBRUARY 1 the Conference of 

Ambassadors reached the following 
agreement concerning the fortifications of 
the Eastern and Southern frontiers of 
Germany: 

(1) Apart from the provisions of Arti- 
cle 196 [of the Treaty of Versailles] con- 
cerning the fortifications of the coastal 
region, the fortified works of the Eastern 
and Southern frontiers of Germany shall 
be maintained such as they were recorded 
by the Inter-Allied Military Commission of 
Control in 1920. By “Eastern and South- 
ern frontiers” must be understood the 
territory lying between the line marked by 
the fortified works recorded by this Com- 
mission, including the works themselves, 
and the line of the German frontier. The 
line marked by the said fortified works is 
defined in the attached Anneze. 

(2) The only fortified works or shelters 
maintained in this territory are those ex- 
isting in 1919 and recorded by the Inter- 
Allied Military Commission of Control in 
1920. These works and shelters shall be 
kept for the purpose and in the position 
which they had at that time, and shall be 
increased neither in number nor in size. 
Only works of maintenance shall be done 
upon them; nevertheless, for perishable 
materials (earth, wood, bricks) used in the 
construction of these works or shelters 
may be substituted concrete and masonry. 
No fortified work or shelter of warlike 
purpose shall be constructed in this terri- 
tory, even with the object of their taking 
the place of former field works at present 
demolished. 

(3) Nevertheless, the allied govern- 
ments agree that the works or shelters con- 
structed since 1920 shall be retained to the 
number of 54, namely: At Glogau, on the 
left bank of the Oder, eight shelters; at 
Létzen, 15 shelters; and at Konigsberg, 31 
shelters. These works or shelters shall be 
placed upon the record drawn up by the 
Inter-Allied Military Commission of Con- 
trol. All the other works or shelters con- 
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structed since 1920—namely, at Glogau, 
on the right bank of the Oder, seven shel- 
ters; at Kiistrin, on the right bank of the 
Oder, five shelters; and at Konigsberg, 22 
shelters—shall be destroyed within four 
months from February 25. 

(4) Germany gives the assurance that 
there do not exist in the territory defined 
in paragraph (1) other fortified works or 
shelters of warlike purpose constructed 
since the making of the inventory than 
those which have been indicated to the 
Inter-Allied Military Commission of Con- 
trol. 

The Anneze defines the line of the forti- 
fied places and works as follows: 

In East Prussia.—A straight line going 
from Koénigsberg to Sensburg (from the point 
where it leaves the coastal zone of 50 kilo- 
meters mentioned in Article 196), then from 
Sensburg to Marienburg (to the point where 
it enters the coastal zone of 50 kilometers 
mentioned in Article 196). 

In Germany.—A line going from the point 
where the Dirschau Konitz-Schneidemiihl- 
Kiistrin railway enters Germau territory, to 
Kiistrin; the left bank of the Oder from 
Kiistrin to Brieg; the Brieg-Neisse-Kamenz- 
Glatz-Waldendburg-Gorlitz-Bautzen-Pirna-Ko- 
nigstein railway; a line going from Konig- 
stein to Hof; the Hof-Neustadt-Ratisbon rail- 
way; the left bank of the Danube from Rat- 
isbon to Donaueschingen; the Donaueschin- 
gen-Neustadt railway where the line meets 
the demilitarized Rhineland zone. 

The withdrawal of the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control from 
Berlin has removed the organization to 
which would naturally have fallen the 
duty of supervising the execution of the 
new agreement. The arrangement con- 
cluded at Geneva on December 12 took ac- 
count of this circumstance, and provided 
that, for such verification, each of the 
governments represented on the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors might attach to its 
Embassy in Berlin a technical expert 
authorized to maintain contact with the 
competent German authorities. It would 
appear to be the case that, until these 
officers are able to report to their govern- 
ments that the fortifications marked down 
for destruction are actually destroyed, and 
until the bill relating to trade in war ma- 
terial has been passed by the Reichstag, 
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Germany will not be considered to have 
fulfilled her obligations under the Treaty 
of Versailles in respect of disarmament. 


GERMAN DISSATISFACTION 
WITH INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL TRUST 


| Cp age soemgi of dissatisfaction with 
the German position in the Interna- 
tional Steel Trust are becoming more and 
more frequent in the German industrial 
circles. There is even some agitation in 
favor of withdrawing from the organiza- 
tion and thus wrecking it. While the trust 
was originally created for five years, there 
is one clause in the agreement which might 
make it possible for the Germans to with- 
draw now. That is the provision which 
makes the continuation of the organization 
after April of this year conditional on a 
satisfactory outcome of the French-Ger- 
man commercial negotiations. While the 
temporary arrangement between the two 
countries has been extended indefinitely, 
it is still possible for the Germans to avail 
themselves of this clause. 


Result of Nationalist Influence 


Most of the threats concerning Ger- 
many’s withdrawal come from the “right” 
or conservative wing of the industrialists, 
and it seems not unreasonable to suppose 
that they may have some connection with 
the increase of Nationalist influence in 
home politics. The question was brought 
into public discussion at a meeting of the 
Duisburg Chamber of Commerce on Mon- 
day by Herr Reusch, one of the leaders of 
the industrial “right wing.” The argu- 
ment is that the quota of the German steel 
industry was computed on the output of a 
particularly unfavorable period, and those 
of the French and Belgian industries on 
that of a favorable period. The Germans 
had been reorganizing and cutting down; 
the French and Belgians had been favored 
by inflation. Now that the German re- 
organization is more or less complete and 
the French and Belgians are beginning to 
be hampered by deflation, the German in- 
dustry finds its quota insufficient. 


German Quota Exceeded 


Under the terms of the agreement 04 
has to be paid into the equalization pool 
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for every ton produced in excess of the 
allotted quota. At the end of a quarter 
the fund in the pool is distributed in such 
a way as to compensate the countries 
which have not exceeded their quota, or 
have exceeded it less than the others. 
During the four months from September 
to December the German industry ex- 
ceeded its quota by 9.3 per cent, 12.3 per 
cent, 20.7 per cent, and 25.2 per cent, and 
has had to pay $2,690,000 into the pool. 
If the other countries had exceeded their 
quotas in anything like the same degree, 
the Germans would not lose so much in 
the distribution, but under the influence 
of deflation they have not. The discon- 
tented German members are arguing that 
they should now be granted a higher quota 
in keeping with their strengthened posi- 
tion. 

Opponents of an assault on the young 
international organization recall the high 
political importance attached last autumn 
to the conclusion of the steel pact. The 
answer offered is that the political im- 
portance was exaggerated, and even eco- 
nomic critics, regarding the question from 
a politically detached standpoint, suggest 
that to associate a private commercial 
agreement so closely with a vague political 
movement toward international reconcilia- 
tion was to leave natural economic develop- 
ments out of account. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung recalls a warning it uttered at the 
time the pact was concluded to the effect 
that an international c2rtel, like a national 
cartel, does not mean economic peace; it is 
merely a truce between a struggle for mar- 
kets and a struggle over quotas. The 
struggle over quotas, it adds, seems to have 
broken out in the International Steel 
Trust sooner than even cautious, practical 
observers could foresee it. 


WORLD ECONOMIC CON- 
FERENCE 


N FEBRUARY 5 President Coolidge 
requested from the Senate an ap- 
propriation of $15,000 for the expenses of 
the United States delegates to the Eco- 
nomic Conference called by the League of 
Nations for next May. In making this 


request the President stated that the dele- 
gates to the conference cannot bind their 
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governments “and will not be qualified to 
act as spokesmen of an official policy.” 

The British Government has been the 
first to appoint delegates to the conference. 
Great Britain will be represented by the 
following delegates: Sir Arthur Balfour, 
Sir A. Norman Hill, Mr. W. T. Layton, 
Sir Max Muspratt, and Mr. Arthur Pugh. 

The members of the conference are ap- 
pointed by the governments on _ the 
strength of their qualifications and per- 
sonal capacity. Sir Arthur Balfour is a 
former president of the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce and has 
sat on many industrial and commercial 
inquiries. He is a member of the Prepara- 
tory Committee entrusted with the task of 
drawing up the agenda for the Economic 
Conference. Sir A. Norman Hill has been 
chairman since 1907 of the Board of Trade 
Advisory Committee on Merchant Ship- 
ping and was British delegate to the Inter- 
national Conference on Safety of Life at 
Sea. Mr. Layton, editor of the Economist 
and a former director of the International 
Tron and Steel Federation, is also a mem- 
ber of the Preparatory Committee. Sir 
Max Muspratt, a former lord mayor of 
Liverpool and member for the Exchange 
Division, is this year’s president of the 
Federation of British Industries. Mr. 
Pugh, another member of the Preparatory 
Committee, is general secretary of the Iron 
and Steel Trades Confederation and the 
British Iron, Steel, and Kindred Trades 
Association, and was chairman of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, 1925-6. 


THE FRANCO-RUMANIAN 
TREATY 


N JANUARY 19 the French Forcign 
Office issued the text of the Franco- 
Rumanian Treaty, which was signed on 
June 10 of last year. The treaty really 
consists of three instruments—a Treaty of 
Alliance and non-aggression, a proctocol 
additional to that treaty, and a convention 
providing for the reference of disputes to 
arbitration. The Treaty of Alliance has 
nine articles. It is to remain in force for 
ten years, and may be renewed on notice 
given at the end of the ninth year. 
Both parties undertake reciprocally to 
have no recourse to attack or intervention 
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against one another or to war in any case. 
This provision does not apply (1) to the 
exercise of the right of legitimate defense 
in opposition to a violation of the above 
engagement; (2) to an action undertaken 
by the application of Article 16 of the 
Covenant of the League; (3) to an action 
undertaken in consequence of a decision 
of the League Assembly, or Council, or by 
application of Article 15, section 7, of the 
Covenant of the League. 

The two governments undertake (Arti- 
cle 3) to examine in common—with reser- 
vations in the event of possible resolutions 
of the Council and Assembly of the League 
—such questions as may threaten their ex- 
ternal security or the order established by 
the treaties of which they are signatories. 

In the case of an unprovoked attack on 
either country, the two governments will 
(Article 4) consult without delay on their 
respective action to be exercised within the 
framework of the Covenant of the League. 

Nothing in the treaty is to be inter- 
preted (Article 6) in contradiction to the 
stipulations of treaties already in force 
signed by either government which con- 
cern its policy in Europe. Both govern- 
ments undertake to exchange views and co- 
ordinate their pacific efforts on questions 
of European policy, and will communicate 
to each other treaties on the same subject 
which either may make with other powers. 
There are express stipulations (Articles 7 
and 8) that the treay shall not be inter- 
preted in contradiction to the obligations 
and rights of the two governments under 
the League Covenant, and that the treaty 
shall be registered at the League of Na- 
tions. There are no military clauses. 


GERMAN-ITALIAN ARBITRA- 
TION TREATY 


TREATY of conciliation and arbi- 
tration between Germany and Italy 
was signed on December 29 by Signor 
Mussolini and by the German Ambassa- 
dor in Rome, Baron von Neurath. The 
ceremony took place in the Victory Hall 
of the Palazzo Chigi, and was attended 
by several high officials of the Italian 
Foreign Office and the Counsellor of the 
German Embassy. 
It was generally expected that the 
treaty, which was initialled at Geneva 
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about a fortnight earlier, would have been 
signed by Herr Stresemann, who had con- 
templated spending the Christmas holi- 
day on the Italian lakes, and when the 
German ministerial crisis broke out it was 
stated that the signature of the treaty had 
been postponed for a few days in order 
to allow the German Foreign Minister to 
attend the ceremony, which was to assume 
great solemnity. However, after an ex- 
change of views between the two Govern- 
ments, it was decided to sign the treaty 
without further delay. 


Provisions of the Treaty 

As its title shows, the pact is one of 
“conciliation and arbitration,” and closely 
follows the lines of similar treaties pre- 
viously concluded between Germany and 
Switzerland and Italy and Switzerland. 
The treaty, which is drafted in the Ger- 
man and in the Italian languages, consists 
of a preamble and 16 clauses, and its 
duration is fixed for ten years, but it may 
be renewed for another period of five 
years unless it is denounced six months 
before its expiration. 

In the preamble it is stated that “the 
President of the German Reich and his 
Majesty the King of Italy, animated by 
the desire of consolidating the friendly 
relations existing between their respective 
countries and of contributing further to 
the maintenance of peace, have decided 
to conclude a treaty of conciliation and 
arbitration.” 

In Article 1 the two contracting parties 
agree to submit to arbitration the “con- 
troversies which may arise between them 
and which cannot be settled in a friendly 
way through the usual diplomatic chan- 
nels. This rule does not apply to the 
disputes which have arisen from events 
which took place before the conclusion of 
the present treaty and belong to the past. 
In case the procedure of conciliation fails, 
the controversy is then submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
of The Hague.” A permanent Commis- 
sion of Arbitration, composed of five 
members, will be instituted to examine the 
cases submitted to it by either party. 

The remaining clauses deal in detail 
with the constitution of the Commission, 
the procedure to be adopted in the course 
of its findings, and with other technical 
matters. 
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Article XIII reads :— 


The present treaty will not be applied in 
questions which, according to the treaties 
existing between the two parties and to inter- 
national law, are under the competence of 
either of the two parties. It will not be ap- 
plied in respect of these rights and obliga- 
tions deriving from the Pact of Locarno. 


Article XIV reads :— 


The present treaty will bring no modifica- 
tion of the rights and obligations of the con- 
tracting parties in their capacity as mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, nor does it 
limit in any way the attributions and com- 
petence of the League of Nations. 


Public Satisfaction in Italy 


The signing of the treaty was greeted 
with great satisfaction by the entire 
Roman press, which was unanimous in de- 
scribing it as the most important of the 
kind yet signed by Italy. According to 
the Giornale d’Italia, the first step for the 
conclusion of this treaty was taken by 
Herr Stresemann himself, and the idea 
was readily accepted by the Italian states- 
man. Negotiations were opened at 
Geneva last September during the last 
general assembly of the League, and a 
general agreement was reached without 
great difficulty by the legal experts of 
the two countries. The treaty is essen- 
tially juridical and contains nothing that 
can be interpreted as directed against 
third parties. It is, however, considered 
to have great political importance, since 
it constitutes a proof of the very cordial 
relations existing between Rome and Ber- 
lin and of the mutual desire of further 
improving their relations. 

Both Italy and Germany, writes the 
Messaygero, have given repeated proofs of 
their determination to collaborate loyally 
together in the economic field. On her 
part Italy has shown to Germany that she 
has completely set aside the “state of 
mind originating from the war” which has 
hitherto prevented the necessary co-opera- 
tion between the European States in the 
work for peace. 


Reaction to the Treaty in Germany 


In Berlin the signing of the treaty was 
greeted with general satisfaction not un- 
mixed with a certain relief that events 
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did not take the course which Signor Mus- 
solini is understood to have desired. It 
was stated that the treaty is exactly like 
the other arbitration treaties concluded 
by Germany, and is political in character 
only to the extent that the inclusion of 
conciliation clauses in all thes> treaties 
provides machinery at least for the 
thorough sifting of political disputes. 
The text has, however, not yet, been pub- 
lished. The conclusion of the treaty was 
described as a natural development of the 
Locarno policy. 

In most of the comment reference was 
made to the efforts which are supposed to 
have been made by Signor Mussolini to 
give the treaty a definitely political char- 
acter as well as to the obvious endeavors 
of Rome to arrange a meeting between 
Herr Stresemann and Signor Mussolini 
for the signature of the treaty and, of 
course, the discussion of other matters. 
The failure of these schemes was frankly 
welcomed; the critical development of 
the political situation at home, which is 
the reason given for the indefinite post- 
ponement of Herr Stresemann’s holiday 
in a southern climate, was described as, 
in this respect at least, a matter for con- 
gratulation. Supporters of the policy 
of reconciliation with France expressed 
their relief that a step has been avoided 
which must inevitably have caused uneasi- 
ness in Paris. 

The Berliner Tageblatt suggests that 
such other matters affecting Italy and 
Germany as would certainly have come 
up for discussion at a meeting between 
the two statesmen will be none the worse 
for a little more quiet examination before 
they are tackled. In the meantime, it is 
argued, the signature of the Arbitration 
Treaty cannot but tend to ease the tension 
caused by the South Tyrol controversy. 


Official Explanation Issued by Italy 


The reaction to the pact in other Euro- 
pean countries was not altogether favor- 
able. So much so, that the official Stefani 


Agency of Rome issued a communique in- 
tended to clear up a few points in con- 
nection with the treaty, which, according 
to it, had been wilfully misjudged and 
misrepreseuted by certain sections of the 
European press. 

The initiative for the negotiation of the 
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treaty, it states, was purely German, and 
the matter was first broached by Herr 
Stresemann in conversation with Signor 
Grandi (Italian Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs) at Geneva last Septem- 
ber. The final text of the treaty was the 
result of a compromise between two drafts, 
and at the insistence of the Italian Gov- 
ernment all clauses which might conceiv- 
ably have been interpreted as more 
far-reaching than the treaty was designed 
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to be had been suppressed. There had 
never been any Italian offer of a military 
alliance against France. It was quite 
untrue that Herr Stresemann had refused 
an invitation from the Italian Govern- 
ment to visit Rome. Such an invitation 
had never been issued. Equally without 
foundation was the rumor that the ques- 
tion of the Upper Adige was considered 
in the treaty. 


CODIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAWS 
By LEO S. ROWE 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


HERE is throughout the world an in- 

creasing interest in the possibilities 
of promoting the peaceful settlement of 
certain classes of disputes between na- 
tions by the codification of international 
law. This is shown by the activities of 
international law societies, by the Com- 
mission on International Law set up by 
the League of Nations, and, particularly 
now, by the approaching sessions of the 
Commission of Jurists, to begin April 16, 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Just now the history of the growing 
interest in the codification of international 
law for the Western Hemisphere is, there- 
fore, of more than passing importance. 
The movement, culminating in the ap- 
pointment by each of the twenty-one 
American Republics of two delegates to 
the Commission of Jurists, began to take 
definite form about twenty-five years ago. 

To be exact, the codification of inter- 
national law was considered by the Second 
Pan American Conference held in Mexico 
in 1901-2. There was considerable dis- 
cussion at that conference relative to the 
matter, with the result that a resolution 
was presented by the Brazilian delegation 
on the 27th of January, 1902. Whereupon 
the conference signed a convention pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commis- 
sion, to be composed of five American and 
two European jurists of recognized repu- 
tation, charged with the drafting of two 
codes of public and private international 
law destined to “govern the relations be- 
tween the American nations.” While this 
convention did not obtain the requisite 


number of ratifications, interest in the 
matter continued. 

The Third Pan American Conference, 
held in Rio de Janeiro in 1906, addressed 
itself also to codification. The matter was 
the subject of discussion between those 
who were in favor of complete codification 
and those who favored a partial and pro- 
gressive codification. In the course of 
the conference a convention was signed 
establishing the creation of an Interna- 
tional Commission of Jurists, composed 
of one delegate from each State, to carry 
out the work of codification, the commis- 
sion to meet in Rio de Janeiro. 

The Brazilean delegates on the com- 
mission, with the object of facilitating the 
work of the commission, drafted two codes, 
one of public and one of private inter- 
national law, and submitted them to the 
American governments. At its session of 
December 27, 1911, the governing board of 
the Pan American Union, at the proposal 
of the representative of Brazil, agreed 
that the commission of Jurists should 
meet in June, 1912, and that the conven- 
tion signed at the Third Pan American 
Conference should be so modified that each 
government could appoint two delegates 
instead of one, as established by that con- 
vention, but with the right to one vote 
only. The respective protocol was signed 
at the Pan American Union on January 
15, 1912. 

The Commission of Jurists duly con- 
vened in Rio de Janeiro from June 26th 
to July 6th, 1912, sixteen American States 
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attending. The conference agreed to the 
creation of six committees: the first to 
meet at Washington, the second at Rio 
de Janeiro, the third at Santiago de Chile, 
the fourth at Buenos Aires, the fifth at 
Montevideo, and the sixth at Lima. It 
was proposed that these committees should 
be charged as follows: The first, with mat- 
ters relative to maritime war and the 
rights and duties of neutrals; the second, 
with things pertaining to war on land, 
civil war, and the claims of foreigners 
derived from such wars; the third, with 
affairs relating to what is known in inter- 
national law as a state of peace; the 
fourth, with the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes and the organization of international 
tribunals; the fifth, with the following 
matters of private international law: ca- 
pacity, condition of foreigners, family 
rights, and inheritance; and the sith, 
with matters of private international law 
not referred to the fifth commission, in- 
cluding questions relative to conflicts be- 
tween penal laws. The dates for the meet- 
ing of these committees were left to the 
respective committee chairmen, in accord 
with each other. The rules approved by 
the Commission of Jurists contain dis- 
positions relative to the working of these 
committees and determine the elements 
and antecedents which should inspire the 
drafting of all projects. 

The Commission of Jurists also named 
two additional committees, one charged 
with the preparation of the draft of a con- 
vention on extradition, the other with the 
preparation of a draft of an agreement 
on the execution of foreign judgments. 
The conference approved, with some modi- 
fications, the convention on extradition, 
submitting it to the Government of Bra- 
zil for transmission to the other American 
countries, and resolved to refer the pro- 
jected agreement on the execution of for- 
eign judgments to the Lima committee. 

Of the six committees into which the 
conference was divided, the first, third, 
fifth, and sixth have done preparatory 
work and formulated projects. The first 


made a preliminary survey of the laws 
and rules in force in American nations; 
also of the decisions of the juridicial and 
the administrative authorities in matters 
pertaining to maritime war and to the 
rights and duties of neutrals. 
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The second committee met in Rio de 
Janeiro in 1912 and resolved to draft a 
project and send it to the governments 
concerned. This draft, committed to Dr. 
Pessoa’s charge, was communicated in due 
time to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Brazil for translation and transmission to 
the American governments. 

The third committee met in Santiago, 
Chile, from February 28 to March 18, 
1913, and drafted a preliminary project 
covering the following matters: General 
declarations; diplomatic agents; consuls; 
rights and duties of border States in dis- 
puted territories not yet delimited; ex- 
change of publications and interchange of 
professors and students. 

The fifth committee held its sessions in 
Montevideo from February 28 to March 5, 
1913. The delegate of Brazil presented a 
projected code of private international law 
on the matters referred to the commission. 
In discussing the project, differences of 
opinion arose among those who suggested 
as a basis for codification the principle of 
nationality and those who preferred the 
principle of domicile. 

The sixth committee held its sessions in 
Rio de Janeiro in July, 1912, when it 
reached an agreement upon matters which 
it should consider. Two projects for the 
codification of private international law 
were presented by the delegates of Chile 
and Peru. 

The labors of the committees were to be 
considered at a meeting of the Commis- 
sion of Jurists fixed for June, 1914, be- 
fore the assembly of the Pan American 
Conference at Santiago. The European 
war, however, interrupted the deliberations 
of the committees and prevented the hold- 
ing of the meeting. 

The Fifth Pan American Conference, 
held in 1923, at Santiago, Chile, included 
among its topics a consideration of the 
labors of the Commission of Jurists. By 
recommendation of the Juridical Com- 
mittee, which was charged with the con- 
sideration of the topic, the conference 
approved a resolution inviting the govern- 
ments to designate delegates to the Com- 
mission of Jurists, recommending the 
reorganization of the various committees 
into which the commission had been di- 
vided, and inviting the committees to re- 
sume their work. 
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They were asked to give due considera- 
tion to the experiences of recent years 
and to actions taken by the Fifth Pan 
American Conference. The resolutions 
contain recommendations on the method of 
work and say, further, that a meeting of 
the commission should be called during 
the year 1925. 

The Fifth Pan American Conference 
also voted in favor of the creation of a 
committee for the study of the compara- 
tive civil law of all the countries of 
America, for the purpose of contributing 
to the codification of private international 
law. 

The subjects presented for the consider- 
ation of the Commission of Jurists at their 
meeting in Rio de Janeiro by the Fifth 
Pan American Conference were as follows: 
First, the codification of public interna- 
tional law and of private international 
law; second, the status of children born 
of foreign parents in the republics of 
America; third, the rights of foreigners 
and pecuniary claims; fourth, a Perma- 
nent Court of Internatioinal Justice. 

The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, in considering the sub- 
jects to be placed on the program for the 
Sixth Conference, decided to recommend 
that the Commission of Jurists prepare a 
draft of a convention to simplify and fa- 
cilitate the details as to letters of requisi- 
tion, letters and commissions rogatory, is- 
sued in civil, commercial, and criminal 
cases, 

On January 2, 1924, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union 
adopted a resolution expressing its desire 
that the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law should hold a meeting in 1924 
for the study of the codification of Ameri- 
can international law, in order to submit 
the results of its deliberations to the Com- 
mission of Jurists before the meeting of 
the latter. Having accepted this task, the 
members of the institute met at Lima, 
Peru, from December 20 to 30, 1924, when 
they prepared various projects of conven- 
tions on matters of public international 
law relating to the law of peace, especially 
those matters applicable to the American 
republics. 

The results of these deliberations at 
Lima were communicated by Charles 
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Evans Hughes, Secretary of State for the 
United States of America, and Chairman 
of the Board, to the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union on March 2, 
1925. At its session on the same day the 
Governing Board resolved to transmit to 
the governments of the States, members of 
the Pan American Union, the projects of 
conventions prepared by the institute, and 
to thank the institute for the work accom- 
plished. It was further resolved to en- 
trust the institute with the preparation of 
a project, or a series of projects, relating 
to the field of private international law, 
for the consideration of the Commission 
of Jurists. 

The American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law finished its work on the codifi- 
cation of private international law, and 
presented it to the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union. The Govern- 
ing Board, at its session on February 3, 
1926, voted to send these projects, pre- 
pared by the institute, to the governments, 
members of the Union, through their rep- 
resentatives on that Board, the projects to 
be submitted to the consideration of the 
Commission of Jurists at Rio de Janeiro. 

The Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union was authorized to fix the date 
of the meeting of the Commission of 
Jurists in Rio de Janeiro in accord with 
the Brazilian Government. This date was 
finally set for April 16, 1927. 

Perhaps the best evidence that the 
movement toward the codification of pub- 
lic and private international law for the 
Western Hemisphere is concerned with the 
problems of war and peace is illustrated by 
project No. 30, found among the conven- 
tions prepared by the American Institute 
of International Law at its sessions in 
Lima. This project provides that: 

In the future territorial acquisitions ob- 
tained by means of war, or under the menace 
of war, or in the presence of an armed force, 
to the detriment of any American republic, 
shall not be lawful; and that consequently ter- 
ritorial acquisitions effected in the future by 
these means cannot be invoked as conferring 
title; and that those obtained in the future 
by such means shall be considered null in 
fact and law. 
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Speaking of this project, David Jayne 
Hill, writing in the American Journal of 
International Law, Vol. 21, No. 1, says: 

This repudiation of territorial conquests as 
illegal is the high-water mark of international 
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right which has so far been reached in the 
form of law. By removing what is perhaps 
the most unworthy object of war, territorial 
expansion, it removes one of the chief causes 
of armed conflict. 


The United States Through British Eyes 


By P. A. MOLTENO 


(Eprror’s Note.—In the following article 
Mr. Molteno, a former member of the British 
Parliament, summarizes his impressions of 
the United States. It appeared originally in 
the London TJ'imes, and is here reprinted as 
an example of how we really appear to the 
eyes of an intelligent British observer.) 


N COMPANY with Mr. Francis W. 

Hirst, 1 have just concluded a visit of 
some duration to the United States of 
America. After spending a few days in 
New York, we visited Boston and Cam- 
bridge, then the Canadian frontier, and 
from there we proceeded to Buffalo, De- 
troit, and Chicago, and our most westerly 
point, Kansas City. Thence we turned 
south to New Orleans, from which we re- 
turned to the north leisurely via Mont- 
gomery, the capital of Alabama; Atlanta, 
the capital of Georgia; Charleston, the 
port of South Carolina; Richmond, the 
capital of Virginia; Washington, the Fed- 
eral capital; then Philadelphia, and back 
to New York. We had landed from 
Europe at New York on October 13, and 
we sailed again from there for Europe on 
December 4. 

We have had a remarkable opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with American life 
and thought. We have seen its fine ports, 
its great rivers, its numerous lakes. We 
have visited the highly industrialized dis- 
tricts, such as those of Massachusetts, Buf- 
falo, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 
We have seen its mass production at its 
point of highest attainment in the auto- 
mobile industry. Thanks to the valuable 
introductions that we possessed, we have 
seen a good many of the leading men in 
New York and in the other cities which 
we visited. We have interchanged views 
with them freely. We have met some of 
the great leaders of industry, financiers 
and managers of great corporations. We 


have visited a number of universities and 
seen something of their intellectual life 


and outlook. At Washington we were 
in touch with some of the government de- 
partments, particularly those concerned 
with commerce, agriculture, industry, and 
labor. Everywhere we found the greatest 
readiness to discuss matters with us, to 
afford information, to tell us all we wished 
to know. At Washington we also got into 
touch with the authorities of the American 
Federation of Labor, so as to get the real 
point of view of organized labor. Every- 
where we were received with the greatest 
kindness. 

The immense portion of the world’s sur- 
face which constitutes the United States 
is a free-trade area; although it is com- 
posed of 48 States, there are no customs 
frontiers between these States, no artificial 
impediments, such as exist in Europe, 
standing in the way of the free exchange 
of the products of so great an area. Per- 
petual peace has been established between 
all these States. They are free to manage 


their own internal affairs, but are no 
longer free to fight one another. At the 


same time, their Federal organization 
gives each of them the protection of all 
against any aggression from the outside. 


Attitude of Labor 


What are the outstanding features of the 
conditions prevailing in this great country 
and its vast population? If we have regard 
to its internal conditions we find that it is 
at the present moment enjoying wonder- 
ful prosperity. Its well-being is very 
widely extended and is increasing every- 
where. The whole population is actively 
at work. Socially, peace prevails in the 
main between labor, capital, and manage- 
ment. While, on the one hand, labor is 
enjoying the highest real wages as com- 
pared with any other country, on the other 
hand, a very high rate of production at 
low cost has been attained and is increas- 
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ing. The different elements of the social 
fabric are in agreement that for a higher 
standard of living a greater and greater 
production is necessary and desirable. For 
the attainment of this end it is realized 
that there must be co-operation between 
labor, management, and capital to increase 
the total product, so that the share of each 
may be greater. By reason of this co-ope- 
ration most remarkable results are being 
obtained. The efficiency per man has risen 
enormously in recent years. Labor has 
been ready to accept the latest and best 
machinery as contributing to its own effi- 
ciency. Labor has co-operated in elimi- 
nating waste of materials, in securing bet- 
ter and more efficient processes, in recog- 
nizing that the greatest waste of all is the 
yaste which puts more men to a job than 
are necessary for that job, thus entailing 
a waste of labor, the most valuable of the 
elements which enter into successful pro- 
duction. 

The discovery of the power of mass pro- 
duction has shown the way to paying the 
worker a high wage, and at the same time 
to producing an output at the very lowest 
cost. The argument has generally been 
that if high wages are paid the output be- 
comes so dear that it cannot be sold in the 
world’s markets. The mass production 
methods have shown that this is no longer 
true of the United States. 

The change which has taken place in 
the attitude of labor toward capital and 
management was described to me as revo- 
lutionary by a high authority in Washing- 
ton. It has now become one of co-opera- 
tion with management and with capital. 
He referred to the resolution to this effect 
which had been passed at the General Con- 
gress of the American Federation of Labor 
two years ago, a resolution which had re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of that 
Congress. There appeared to be a radically 
different attitude on the part of labor from 
that which prevails in England. Labor 
does not regard itself as a separate section 
of the community. The working man 


there wishes to be considered as a part of 
and not as an implement of society. It 
was very interesting to have a confirmation 
of this attitude of labor from the authori- 
ties of the American Federation of Labor 
itself. 
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Causes of Prosperity 


Labor has kept out of politics, and, with 
regard to education, has decided not to 
have separate institutions, but to take 
advantage of the existing universities, 
schools, and colleges so as to make better, 
more fully educated men, and thereafter 
only to specialize in labor problems. There 
appeared to be a strong determination on 
the part of the present leaders to follow 
on the lines set by Mr. Gompers in the di- 
rection of avoiding government or social- 
istic control. The desire and intention 
are clear on the part of labor to seek its 
interests in co-operation with the rest of 
the community and not as a body apart, 
and in a sensible, reasonabie, and intelli- 
gent way. Of course, there were certain 
industries where things were not satis- 
factory, where labor was unorganized and 
relations between employer and employed 
were still leaving much to be desired, as, 
for instance, in the coal mines. 

The phenomenon of American 
perity while all the rest of the world lags 
behind—not having yet recovered from 
the shock of the World War—is one which 
is worth closer examination and analysis. 
After what I have seen I have come to the 
conclusion that the prosperity and prog- 
ress of America are not due to fortuitous 
chance, but are the consequence of the 
active, energetic character of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, working over a long period in 
sound directions. There is first the great 
fact that this vast continent, when the 
original settlers arrived, was lying open 
practically unpeopled, except for a few in- 
significant Indian tribes. Here was a 
country waiting and crying out for a 
population to give it roads and bridges 
and railways, and cover it with farms. 

Coming down to recent times we find 
that American commerce before the war 
was largely made up of internal trade— 
the external trade being comparatively 
small. After the war the American inter- 
nal market was not lessened in any way as 
a result; in fact, its resources were stimu- 
lated in the early years of the war when 
America was still out of it, but on the re- 
turn of peace, not only had English in- 
dustries been more disorganized by war 
production, but her external market in 
Europe had been diminished so as to be 
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only two-thirds of the pre-war market. As 
a consequence British trade has had a 
much more difficult task to recover. But 
there is more in it than this. The na- 
tional efficiency of America, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, has grown enormously. 
While the population has increased by 17 
per cent in the last 12 years, the produc- 
tivity of the country has increased by 
something like 35 per cent. The rail- 
ways carry 22 per cent more traffic, 
with about the same number of men. 
There has been a great advance in the 
use of electricity, which is now being 
applied with great efficiency to every form 
of production. The production of kilo- 
watt-hours has reached the great figure of 
68 billions annually. America has at- 
tained a sound basis for this great de- 
velopment in the reconciliation between 
labor, capital, and management. This 
fundamental harmony having been estab- 
lished, progress has redoubled its pace. 


Education and Skill 


Education has played a great part. To- 
day it is claimed that in the institutions 
of higher learning America has more stu- 
dents than the rest of the world put to- 
gether. She has been training her tech- 
nical personnel in every avenue of produc- 
tion and distribution. This has secured 
for her a great adaptability to new ideas, 
and also a great advance in business or- 
ganization. The attitude of the govern- 
ment is also worthy of note. It has care- 
fully abstained from seeking to control, to 
dominate, or to direct industry. It forces 
its interference on none, but it invites 
every industry to approach it where it de- 
sires information or where it has been met 
by difficulty in obtaining recorded facts 
bearing on its industry. 

By all these methods America now has 
resources in organization, in increased 
education and skil] of her people, which 
are forming the basis of the success of her 
present position and ensuring the prospect 
of sound extensions in every direction for 
future developments. Her population is 
the most effective in the world. It is all 
actively engaged in fruitful production, 
enormously intensified by the full use of 
every kind of efficient machinery. Inter- 


preted into social facts, her situation is 
Her people are engaged 


most fortunate. 
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in producing vast quantities of all kinds 
of goods for their requirements at costs 
relatively, and in some cases absolutely, 
cheap as compared with other countries. 
Good wages are being paid in most indus- 
tries; in fact, her people are enjoying the 
highest real wages in the world. As a con- 
sequence their spending power and pur- 
chasing power are very great, so that from 
a trade point of view there is no popula- 
tion in the whole world of similar size that 
offers such a market to its manufacturers 
and traders. Added to all this are the vast 
natural resources of this great country, 
which leave room for immense future de- 
velopments. 


Relations with Outside World 


The relations of America with the out- 
side world present an interesting problem. 
Having gone into the war for the Four- 
teen Points, she failed to achieve what she 
desired. This failure, coupled with the 
natural reaction after the war, led to a 
wish to withdraw from the affairs of 
Europe. She turned her attention inwards 
and began to work feverishly for the de- 
velopment of her own resources and in- 
ternal trade. And yet no nation is suf- 
ficient unto itself, or can neglect its rela- 
tions with other countries. America re- 
quires various raw materials in large 
quantities, such as wool, fiber, rubber, and 
other products which she cannot produce 
herself. Her mass production has given 
her an instrument with which she has not 
only been able to supply all her own needs 
in some industries, but to manufacture as 
well for export, as in the case of the auto- 
mobile industry, in which she must seek 
more and more foreign markets if she is 
to utilize the full power of her capacity in 
this direction. On the political side she is 
demanding war debt payments of capital 
and interest on her loans. The tendency 
of this is to compel her, if she desires pay- 
ment, to receive foreign goods. 

But there is another strong influence in 
the same direction. Owing to the war she 
has become a creditor country, and is mak- 
ing loans on private account to Europe. 
The amount of these loans is quite con- 
siderable. She lent last year $1,302,000,- 
000, and in previous years she has been do- 
ing the same thing. From 1921 to the 
first half of 1926 she lent $4,022,865,400. 
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For the sake of Europe and for her own 
sake this will have to continue; but the 
question arises, How is she to receive pay- 
ment for the interest and sinking fund on 
these loans? The tendency of these pay- 
ments must be to compel her to receive 
more and more foreign goods. How is this 
to be done while she maintains her high 
tariff? Trade balances are not sufficient 
at the present time to make the payments 
at present owing to her. At the time of 
writing gold shipments are again being 
made from Europe. 

In all these ways her relations with the 
outer world are becoming of greater and 
greater importance to her. Her Secre- 
tary for Commerce says that foreign trade 
has become a vital part of the whole 
modern economic system. In peace time, 
he tells America, her exports and imports 
are the margins upon which her well- 
being depends. Above all, he says, the 
creation of a wider range of customers 
to each production unit gives to that 
unit greater stability in production and 
greater security to the worker. It is 
clear, then, that the policy of isolation is 
not a practical one. Her relations with 
the outside world must grow, and will 
become not less important but more im- 
portant. The war demonstrated most 
clearly that nations are dependent upon 
each other, and as means of transport and 
communication increase they are becoming 
more and more dependent upon each other. 
The greater is the danger of disturbance 
to these relations by catastrophe, such as 
war between nations, in whatever part of 
the world it may take place. America, 
then, like every great country, is becoming 
more and more interested in the main- 
tenance of the peace of the world. 


Tariffs and Debts 


With regard to Britain and America, 
there would appear to be no political prob- 
lem requiring solution. There is, how- 
ever, a serious economic problem. Britain 
requires American wheat, meat, corn, and 
cotton in large quantities, but the problem 
is how she can pay for them in the long 
run, as the tariff keeps out the goods with 
which she could pay. Is there not some 
adjustment of the tariff to this situation 
which might be made? There may be 
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goods which could be received by America 
without any real injury to her industrial 
position. With regard to Europe gener- 
ally, the position is somewhat unfortunate. 
America has cut down the stream of emi- 
gration, so that the working man of Eu- 
rope feels that America is both shutting 
him out by immigration laws and is also 
refusing to take his goods. This tends to 
create the feeling of ill will toward Amer- 
ica. Then there is the question of the 
debts. 

There appears to be little interest among 
the general public in America on this ques- 
tion. Little is being done to enlighten 
them on its true bearings. In more en- 
lightened circles this subject is receiving 
considerable attention. The principal 
bankers are beginning to realize the dan- 
gers of this question ; so, too, with the uni- 
versities, there is an enlightened discus- 
sion on the bearings of this question on 
American relations. The remarkable mani- 
festo of the professors of Columbia Uni- 
versity gives views which are very widely 
held in university circles all over the coun- 
try. Here is the problem which evidently 
requires to be dealt with in some large 
way, otherwise we may find disastrous ill 
will being generated, the avoidance of 
which is infinitely more important than 
the payment of any debts. 

Most English statesmen have realized 
that, so far as our debtors are concerned 
(if we could free ourselves), these debts 
ought to be entirely canceled—in fact they 
are of the nature of the war subsidies 
which we made to continental allies in the 
Napoleonic wars, for which we neither ex- 
pected nor received any repayment. I 
observe a statue in a square in Washing- 
ton which, on closer examination, turned 
out to be a statue of Burke, and upon it 
I saw engraved a quotation which read: 
“Magnanimity in politics is not seldom 
the truest wisdom.” The application of 
this to current world affairs gives food for 
reflection. 


Relations with Britain 


Wherever we went in America we 
formed the opinion that there was a de- 
sire to do the right thing. Many of the 
facts were clearly envisaged in regard to 
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both domestic affairs and international 
affairs. There was a common desire for 
the maintenance of good relations between 
our two countries. America has estab- 
lished peace over the great area of the 
world’s surface which is covered by it. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations 
has also established perpetual peace be- 
tween the mother country and the other 
States of the Commonwealth. These to- 
gether cover a great area of the world’s 
surface. The principles are the same in 
both cases—full autonomy for each State 
with regard to its own concerns, full co- 
operation for the common good and for 
common defense. At Washington the 
British and American peoples co-operated 
in bringing about the great results 
achieved at that conference. The affairs 
of the Pacific were reasonably discussed 
and settled there in an agreement freely 
come to by all parties interested therein. 
This has secured the settlement of ques- 
tions in the Pacific and given peace to 
that great area. 
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There remains, then, continental Eu- 
rope as the area of possible trouble. Its 
many peoples have become free, but at the 
same time have not realized what America 
has realized and what the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations has realized—that 
freedom to fight each other must be given 
up by the nations of Europe. Britain and 
America can help Europe if they work 
together to this desirable end. There 
seems little likelihood that America will 
join the existing League of Nations. The 
League would appear to be developing in 
the direction of an instrument to be used 
for the pacification of Europe. It would 
seem more logical that this should be so— 
that Europe should settle her internal 
affairs, America her own American affairs, 
and then both meet together in council to 
consider affairs which interest them, form- 
ing with other federations what may be 
termed a Super-League of Nations for the 
sensible and reasonable discussion and 
settlement of the world’s affairs. 


Gastronomy In England 
By J. FRED ESSARY 


(Ep1tor’s Note.—Mr. Essary is London’s rep- 
resentative of the Baltimore Sun. His “From 
a Window in Fleet Street” is one of the most 
interesting columns in any paper of America. 
The following is his “story,” under date of 
January 21, 1927.) 


NE of Mark Twain’s most famous 

remarks was that “Wagner’s music 
is not half as bad as it sounds.” Similarly, 
it is difficult to believe that the appetite of 
the average Englishman is half as vora- 
cious as it seems. It is more probable that 
the inhabitants of the British Isles have 
merely fallen into a sort of gastronomic 
habit of eating every two or three hours 
without necessarily being conscious of 
hunger or of an actual need for nourish- 
ment. 

Whatever may be the answer, the fact 
remains that these people eat oftener and 
in greater volume than any other that it 
has been my privilege to live among. They 
begin early and they quit late. Five meals 
a day spread over a waking period of six- 
teen hours out of the calendar day appears 
to be the minimum for all classes. Six is 


not an unusual number. And it is said 
that some Britishers see nothing extraor- 
dinary in eating seven times between sun- 
up and sun-up. 

My own observation has been confined 
largely to the five-meals-a-day element, 
with first-hand knowledge of an occasional 
individual who demands a sixth. The 
natives who live in my South Kensington 
hotel are probably typical. I have watched 
them closely and with undiminished inter- 
est for many months. Early each morn- 
ing waiters are found dashing through the 
corridors with loaded trays, feeding my 
fellow “boarders” before the latter have 
yet emerged from their beds. 

At 9 o’clock or thereabout the aforesaid 
boarders are to be seen crowding the din- 
ing rooms, eating with the utmost enthusi- 
asm a second time. By 1 o’clock all of 
them are ready for another “square meal” 
of not less than four courses. Promptly at 
4 in the afternoon every lounge in the 
place is filled with people clamoring for 
their tea, sandwiches, and cakes. When 
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the dining rooms open at 7 all hands are 
dressed and waiting eagerly to start on a 
five-course dinner. At 11 o’clock in the 
evening more food is served them. 

Nor is the hotel lounger in a class of his 
own. Practically all business in London 
stops short at 4 o’clock in the afternoon— 
about the time most people are returning 
from their lunch—while men and women 
alike resume their eating. I have seen 
theater crowds at a matinee take food from 
trays passed to them in the dark, one eye 
fixed on the stage and the other on the 
bisected bun. I have seen the House of 
Commons abruptly emptied in the midst 
of a smashing debate while the members 
filed solemnly out to have their tea. And 
I have seen thousands of spectators of the 
international tennis matches at Wimble- 
don desert their seats while the battle 
raged on the “center” court, all panting 
for their tea. 

And the things they eat! It is true that 
the British have not descended to the sav- 
agery of the French, who relish snails, 
horse flesh and other unspeakable things, 
but it is appalling to the foreigner of 
frugal diet to observe the enormous quan- 
tity of red meat which the run-of-mine 
Englishman will consume every day of his 
life. He will have his “joints” hot and in 
full measure first for lunch, then again for 
dinner, and will have them cold at least 
once more and sometimes oftener. He is 
not to be blamed for this, perhaps. His 
beef and his mutton are the best his mar- 
ket affords him, and when well cooked and 
well served they are unexcelled. 

In addition he must have his fresh fish 
at least twice a day and his smoked fish 
once more. Again he chooses well, pro- 
vided he sticks to his salmon, his sole and 
his whiting. When dished up with skill 
they are superb. The most exacting pal- 
ate could ask the sea to yield nothing bet- 
ter. The English pheasant is a joy for- 
ever and compares favorably with canvas- 
back duck. But there the applause ends. 

The bread with which the Englishman 
grimly punishes himself and which he un- 
blushingly places before his guest is tough, 
tasteless, terrifying. This is the only coun- 
try in the world where toast can be made 
without its ever having been hot. Also the 
British are the only people, not irredeem- 
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ably barbaric, who have never learned how 
to cook the limberness out of a slice of 
bacon, nor how to fry an egg without sub- 
merging it in grease. They are the only 
people known to history who can make and 
revel in ice-cream without using a drop of 
either milk or cream, and the only people 
who regard such weeds as pressed cabbage 
and brussels sprouts as vegetables. 

A typical British breakfast is a night- 
mare. The “kipper” and the “bloater”— 
one filled with tiny bones and the other 
full of everything it started with—are in- 
evitably thrust at one. Fresh fruit is 
scorned. The bacon is ghastly. The por- 
ridge—but my adjectives have run out! 
All that I can add is that I heartily agree 
with my friend, W. Emmett Moore, that it 
is no wonder that the British have con- 
quered half the world. To do that is in- 
finitely easier than staying at home and 
eating English breakfasts. 

One who has known the delights of civil- 
ized victualing cannot fail to wonder what 
would happen if an Englishman with his 
vigorous appetite and his phenomenal ca- 
pacity should be served a meal of, say, 
shad-roe cooked in butter, crisp fried 
chicken with trimmings, Mount Victoria 
ham, a mountain of hot biscuits, all topped 
off with a Tennessee short-cake immersed 
in cream. He would never live to tell the 
tale, but what a happy death he would 
have ! 


HOW MUCH TRUTH IN 
HISTORY? 


By HENRY W. LAWRENCE 


Professor of History at Connecticut College 


T ONE part of the frontier between 
France and Germany a little stream 
marks the line between those two coun- 
tries, and on one side of this stream is a 
small German village, on the other a little 
French village. Each of these communi- 
ties has a school, whose class in recent his- 
tory is now going to recite for us. 

One teacher, Fraulein Bauermann, has 
just called on little Hans, aged ten years, 
to answer some questions in the lesson 
about the World War. The other teacher, 
Mademoiselle La Vie, in the school just 
across the stream, has similarly asked ten- 
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year-old Francois to tell her what the his- 
tory textbooks says about the same World 
War. Let us listen to these two recitations 
for a few minutes. 

“Hans, what caused the World War?” 
asks Fraulein Bauermann. 

“English jealousy and French desire for 
revenge were the chief among many 
causes,” replies the boy, recalling what his 
book told him. “Germany is guiltless.” 

“Francois,” asks Mademoiselle La Vie, 
in the other school, hardly a stone’s throw 
distant, “what caused the World War?” 

“The war was caused solely by German 
aggression,” repeats the lad, with accurate 
memory of the lesson he has studied. “The 
Germans, believing themselves to be a 
superior race, had long plotted to extermi- 
nate the French, whom they regarded as 
unworthy to survive.” 

To these answers both teachers say, 
“Very good,” so each pupil knows he has 
the truth of the matter. 

“Now, Frangois, you may tell me about 
the French and German colonial policies 
before the Great War,” says Mademoiselle 
La Vie. 

“The French colonial policy has always 
been peaceful,” answers Frangois prompt- 
ly, “but German ill-will has always tried 
to thwart it.” 

In the other school Fraulein Bauer- 
mann asks the same question, and little 
Hans replies that “French colonial policy 
was not really pacific, and England 
thwarted German attempts at fair play.” 

“And why did the great European na- 
tions have to maintain such huge armies 
before the war?” inquires the French 
schoolmarm. 

To this her pupil answers that “Europe 
had long been an armed camp solely be- 
cause of the wicked Germans, who falsely 
pretended that they were encircled by ene- 
mies.” 

“Hans, why did the European nations 
maintain such huge armies before the 
Great War?” asks Fraulein Bauermann. 

“Because they meant to attack Ger- 
many,” comes the reply. ‘German arma- 
ment was defensive, for Germany was sur- 
rounded by enemies.” 

“What efforts were made to stop the war 
in those terrible summer days of 1914?” 
quizzes Mademciselle La Vie. 
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“France has always been pacific,” an- 
swers Francois, “and at the beginning of 
the war she did all in her power to keep 
the peace, but Germany made her attempts 
fail.” 

“Did any nation really try to prevent 
the war, Hans?” inquires the German lady 
of learning. 

“Ja! Ja!” cries Hans confidently. “Ger- 
many made every effort to localize the Aus- 
tro-Serbian dispute, but the enemy nations 
openly incited war among their peoples.” 

“Francois, what does the book say about 
the violating of Belgium’s neutrality?” 
asks his teacher. 

“Tt says,” replies the lad, with rising in- 
dignation at the faithless Huns, “it says 
that Germany alone basely violated the 
neutrality of Belgium.” 

Over in the German schoolroom, how- 
ever, Hans receives his teacher’s approval 
for replying to the same question as fol- 
lows: 

“English and Belgian officers planned 
the march through Belgium as early as 
1908. It was the only strategic thing to 
do; they fully expected Germany to do it; 
their loudly expressed surprise and horror 
were sheer hypocrisy.” 

“Who were guilty of atrocities in the 
World War?” questions Mademoiselle La 
Vie. 

“Germans, and Germans only, were 
guilty of the vilest atrocities,” promptly 
replies her pupil. Nevertheless, young 
Hans, across the stream, tells Fraulein 
Bauermann that “the so-called German 
atrocities in Belgium were justified ; that 
the English abused German residents in 
England, and tried to starve all Germans, 
men, women, and little children, by means 
of a blockade; that the French abused 
German residents of Alsace-Lorraine, and, 
finally, that the Allies have murdered 
countless little children in Germany since 
the Armistice by depriving Germany of 
cows, and thus of milk.” 

“Was the return of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France justified ?” 

Frangois says: “The return of Alsace- 
Lorraine to France was an act of historical 
justice, and no plebiscite was needed.” 

Hans says: “Alsace-Lorraine is only 13 
per cent French, and its possession gives 
France the keys to Germany.” 
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“Was the treaty which ended the war a 
just one, Frangois?” inquires Mademoi- 
selle La Vie. 

“Oui, Mademoiselle ; but certainly. The 
peace is a peace of justice, based on Mr. 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points, whereas the 
Germans planned for us a peace of 
slavery.” 

But listen to Hans reciting on this ques- 
tion : 

“The peace,” he tells his teacher, “is a 
peace of enslavement and is a gross breach 
of the Allies’ pre-armistice promises.” 


Now the two history recitations are 
ended. School has just been dismissed 
and the youngsters rush forth to freedom. 
As Hans and Frangois stroll homeward 
along opposite sides of the little stream, 
they scowl at each other and think, or per- 
haps shout mockingly, “Schweinhund !” 
“Boche !” 

What else could they be expected to do, 
unless they had forgotten their history 
lessons ? 

Unfortunately these history lessons are 
not the product of imagination. They are 
taken from the textbooks actually in use 
in French and German schools. (See Don- 
ald R. Taft’s “Historical Textbooks as 
Provocatives of War” and Jonathan F. 
Scott’s “The Menace of Nationalism in 
Education.”) They illustrate a very un- 
happy answer to the question at the head 
of this article, “How much truth in his- 
tory ?” 

A few years ago probably most of us 
would have said that the French textbooks 
just quoted were all true and the German 
ones all false; but we can hardly believe 
that today, unless we have kept our minds 
tightly closed against the astonishing new 
light that recent researches have thrown 
on this whole problem of war guilt as stud- 
ied by such competent American, French, 
German, and English scholars as Fay, 
Gooch, Schmitt, Coolidge, Kerner, Beard, 
Langer, Pribram, Montgelas, Morhardt, 
Fabre-Luce, Ewart, Renouvin, and Frantz. 

Our facilities for finding out the facts 
immediately behind the recent World War 
have been enormously improved by a num- 
ber of strange political accidents. Under 
the circumstances which ordinarily follow 
a great war we should, in 1926, be almost 
as ignorant of the real causes of the World 
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War as we were in 1918, for the simple 
reason that diplomatic archives have usu- 
ally been kept closed to investigators, as 
containing State secrets, till half a century 
or more after the events which they re- 
corded. This time, however, the sacred 
secrets were roughly and prematurely re- 
vealed through the revolutionaries who 
came into control of the governments of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia before the 
war ended. Hoping to disclose the trick- 
ery and guilt of the governments they had 
just overthrown, they threw open the arch- 
ives to let the historians in and the dark 
diplomatic mysteries out. 

In addition to the records thus volun- 
tarily made public, the Germans seized the 
Belgian archives during the war and pub- 
lished collections of extracts from them. 
Also the secretary to the Russian Embassy 
at London, in the period before the war, 
secretly made copies of the important dip- 
lomatic exchanges between London and St. 
Petersburg from 1908 to 1914, and later 
gave or sold these to the Germans. 

The conclusions from all the recent 
study of these newly exposed documents 
are still matters of much dispute. We may 
quite properly decline to accept anybody’s 
findings thus far as final. On the other 
hand, we can hardly disregard the new 
studies altogether unless we believe that 
darkness is safer than light. A very recent 
writer ventures to sum up as follows the 
main points thus far tentatively estab- 
lished (H. E. Barnes, “History and So- 
cial Intelligence,” page 268) : 

“The scapegoat theory of complete, sole, 
and unique guilt on the part of Germany 
or any other single State can no longer be 
supported. 

“Fabre-Luce’s view that ‘the acts of 
Germany and Austria made the war pos- 
sible, those of the Triple Entente made it 
inevitable,’ is a brilliant and accurate 
statement of the case. 

“Probably the majority of competent 
students would assign the relative responsi- 
bility for the outbreak of hostilities in 
about this order: Russia, France, Austria, 
Germany, England. 

“Deeper than any national guilt is the 
responsibility of the wrongheaded and sav- 
age European system of nationalism, im- 
perialism, secret diplomacy, and milita- 
ricm which sprang into full bloom between 
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1870 and 1914. And there can be no hope 
of permanent peace in Europe until it is 
freely and clearly recognized that it is this 
system which must be resolutely attacked 
through various forms of international co- 
operation and organization.” 


The great French soldier who led us to 
victory in the World War, Marshal Foch, 
was quoted recently as saying that no ef- 
forts toward disarmament can be success- 
ful unless, in the countries concerned, 
there is a real willingness to disarm. But 
can we imagine the citizens, even the little 
children, of France and Germany ever be- 
coming willing to disarm while they con- 
tinue to have such teaching as that quoted 
above concerning the recent history of 
their respective countries ? 

Military disarmament seems to be de- 
pendent upon some measure of spiritual 
disarmament beforehand, and neither 
seems attainable so long as the nations of 
the world are teaching their children fifty- 
seven varieties of so-called “patriotic” his- 
tory in reckless disregard of the truth. By 
admitting more of truth into their school 
histories the nations would take a long 
step toward preparedness for world peace. 

The history of the World War is one of 
the most difficult and dangerous obstacles 
in the path toward spiritual disarmament, 
but it is by no means the only obstacle con- 
fronting the writers and teachers of his- 
tory who would travel this path. For ex- 
ample, what are the school children of 
Greece being taught about the recent rela- 
tions of their country with Turkey, and 
vice versa? What are the boys and girls 
of Bulgaria being told about their neigh- 
bors in Jugoslavia? What sort of an ac- 
count is Mussolini giving to his patriotic 
little Italians about how surrounding 
States have behaved toward their beloved 
native land? Coming a bit nearer home, 
how do the teachings in the schools of the 
United States on the Monroe Doctrine 
compare with those in Mexico, the South 
American countries, and Japan? 

It is high time that somebody gathered 
together the school histories in use in every 
country in the world and found out just 
what the citizens of tomorrow are being 
taught on these and many other important 
and provocative subjects. The results of 
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such a study, if given the widest possible 
publicity in every country, could hardly 
fail to open many eyes now almost blinded 
by national prejudice and to promote a 
little the spiritual disarmament which the 
world so greatly needs. 

A very humble beginning in this direc- 
tion, made by the present writer, has 
shown that the League of Nations is care- 
fully, and no doubt wisely, avoiding this 
kind of an investigation. A recent letter 
from its secretariat says in part: “The 
League of Nations itself has not dealt with 
the question of the causes of the World 
War nor with the question of teaching re- 
garding this war. It has only been deal- 
ing with the question of instructing the 
children and youth of the countries mem- 
bers of the League in the existence of that 
organization and in its work.” 

It would seem, therefore, to be the privi- 
lege and duty of some organization more 
favorably situated for the fearless publica- 
tion of disagreeable political facts than is 
the League of Nations to turn the twin 
spotlights of scholarly research and world- 
wide publicity on the multitude of divisive 
and provincial distortions of historic truth 
which flourish so disastrously in the dark. 


GOD OF ALL NATIONS 


(From a “Book of Prayers for use in an In- 
dian College.”’) 


God of all nations, 

We pray for all the peoples of Thy Earth: 

For those who are consumed in mutual 
hatred and bitterness, 

For those who make bloody war upon their 
neighbors, 

For those who tyrannously oppress. 

For those who groan under cruelty and sub- 
jection. 

We beseech Thee, teach mankind to live to- 
gether in peace, 

No man exploiting the weak, no man hating 
the strong, 

Each race working out its own destiny, 

Unfettered, self-respecting, fearless. 

Teach us to be worthy of freedom, 

Free from social wrong, free from individual 
oppression and contempt, 

Pure of heart and hand, despising none, de- 
frauding none, 

Giving to all men—in all the dealings of 
life— 

The honor we owe to those who are Thy chil- 
dren, 

Whatever their color, their race, or their 
caste. 





eA 


we 


TROP 


yes 
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By THE EDITOR 


HE work of our government in for- 

cign fields is so detailed and continu- 
ous, so related to the interests of us all, 
so important in its bearing upon interna- 
tional understanding, which it is the pur- 
pose of this magazine to promote, our 
readers will wish to know more about it. 
In composing the following outline, ac- 
knowledgment is made by the Editor to 
the gracious co-operation of the Hon. J. 
Butler Wright, for five years an Assistant 
Secretary of State and just now our ap- 
pointee as Minister to Budapest. 

The activities and duties of the Depart- 
ment of State and of the Foreign Service 
affect every one of us, albeit in varying 
degrees, for we are all dependent upon 
the stability of international relations. 
This is particularly true of those persons 
of business who live continuously at 
home; of those persons of business who 
travel abroad; of those engaged in busi- 
ness at home; and those who transact 
their business either in person or by 
agents abroad. 

The Department of State is manned as 
follows: There is the Secretary of State, 
the Under Secretary of State, and there 
are four Assistant Secretaries of State. 
The Department is divided into six polit- 
ico-geographical divisions, one for West- 
ern Europe, one for Eastern Europe, one 
for the Near East, one for the Far East, 
and one for Mexico and Latin-American 
Affairs. 

There is the Solicitor of the Department 
of State, who drafts and interprets treat- 
ies, conventions, protocols, and other in- 
ternational agreements. He is legal ad- 
viser to the Department of State. As such 
he deals with questions of municipal, for- 
eign and international law, diplomatic 
claims of American citizens against for- 
eign governments; claims of foreigners 
against the Government of the United 
States; personal and private rights of 
aliens in the United States and of Amer- 
ican citizens in foreign countries, such as 
acquisition, inheritance and transfer of 
property, arrest, detention, fines, im- 





prisonment, personal injury, acts of in- 
surgents, taxation, breach or annulment 
of concessions or other contracts; failure 
to pay interest or principal on government 
obligations; sequestration or confiscation 
of property; complaints regarding action 
of executive, legislative, judicial or mil- 
itary authorities; rights and privileges of 
American diplomatic and consular officers 
abroad and of foreign diplomatic and con- 
sular officers in the United States, and the 
rights and immunities of sovereigns and 
public property in the United States; the 
jurisdiction over and control of foreign 
public or private vessels in American 
ports ; citizenship, naturalization, expatri- 
ation, extradition, and extraterritoriality ; 
the acts and rights of belligerents, neu- 
trals, and insurgents on land or sea; pow- 
ers and authority of representatives of 
foreign countries to contract loans with 
the Government of the United States; 
questions arising out of emergency and 
war legislation, and a large number of 
miscellaneous legal questions not included 
in the above classification. 


I. Personnel, About 580 plus about 50 
Foreign Service Officers on Duty in the 
Department: 


Among the projects which have occu- 
pied the attention of the department 
within this last year or so, many of which 
will continue to occupy its attention for 
some time, may be mentioned the funding 
of debts of foreign nations; a revolution 
in Honduras and political instability in 
Nicaragua; the negotiation of new com- 
mercial treaties with practically all na- 
tions; the Conference on Narcotic Drugs 
at Geneva; the organization of the admin- 
istration of the new immigration law of 
1924; the adjudication of Mexican and 
American claims through two judicial tri- 
bunals set up by treaties between the 
United States and Mexico; the adjudica- 
tion of claims of citizens of the United 
States against Austria and Hungary; the 
settlement of claims of American citizens 
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against Germany growing out of the war; 
investigation into the extraterritoriality 
situation in China; the Customs Confer- 
ence in China under the treaty entered 
into at the Washington Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments; the work of 
the Plebiscitary Commission under the 
award of the arbitrator in the Tacna- 
Arica arbitration between Chile and Peru; 
the protection of American interests en- 
dangered by revolutionary conditions in 
China; the protection of American inter- 
ests affected by disturbances in Syria; the 
forthcoming Conference on Limitation of 
Armament. 

Measured by pieces of correspondence 
alone, the work of the department during 
the last five years has grown 9.8 per cent, 
while the personnel has increased by 1.1 
per cent, or about one-ninth as rapidly 
as the work indicated by correspondence 
has increased. Were it not for the For- 
eign Service personnel employed, the work 
of the department could not be carried on. 

During that period the pages of steno- 
graphic work increased from 188,064 
pages in 1922 to 263,172 pages in 1925— 
a total increase of 55.9 per cent. 

An additional important function is 
that of issuing passports. The number of 
passports issued was 145,163 in 1922 and 
168,285 in 1925—an increase of 13 per 
cent. 


Work in Passport Agencies, 1924: 


1. Passport applications, 53,159. 

2. Passports issued 50,070. 

3. Personal interviews, 319,198. 

4. Telegrams and telephone communica- 
tions, 62,948. 

5. Mail communications, 45,954. 


Work in Passport Agencies, 1925: 


1. Applications received, 64,143. 

2. Special series and duplicate passports 
issued by the agencies, 5,834. 

3. Amendments and extensions, 11,800. 
. Interviews, 390,591. 
. Telephone communications, 50,415. 


an 


ss 


Telegraph communications, 4,570. 
Mail, 37,357. 
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Telegrams Exrchanged 


Year Cost Number 
SE sitet ee ieeg seine $137,293 37,747 
ere oe 190,558 34,542 
BD Spsletakaineate +» 195,417 39,851 
eee ° 205,762 43,726 
Cost of Service 
Appropriations, Estimates, 
1926 1927 


Department of State $1,326,688.00 $1,360,440.00 


Diplomatic 





Branch ..... 2,773,662.00 3,173,150.00 
Consular 
Branch ..... 5,806,800.00 5,780,200.00 
Total, Department 
and Foreign Serv- 
Peer ree $9,907,150.00 $10,313,790.00 
International obliga- 
eee 6,239,362.77 6,165,002.90 


Permanent and in- 
definite appropria- 





tions and trust 
Se secéuseves 131,139.74 136,139.74 
Total, appropria- 


tions and estimates 16,277,652.51 
Receipts, estimated. 8,115,733.00 


16,614,932.64 
8,108,733.00 








Excess of appro- 
priations and es: 
timates over esti- 
mated receipts 
and permanent 
and indefinite ap- 
propriations and 
trust funds ..... 

International obliga- 
tions (deducted). 


$8,161,919.51 $8,506,199.64 


6,239,362.77 6,165,002.90 





Excess of operat- 
ing expenses over 
estimated re- 


ee ee $1,922,556.74 $2,341,196.74 


In connection with the action taken by 
the American consul at Singapore and 
this Department in notifying a member 
of Congress of the death in Singapore of 
one of his constituents and of the welfare 
and plans of the other members of the 
family in Singapore, the congressman 
writes : 


The extraordinary promptness and effi- 
ciency of the Division of Foreign Service 
Administration, to which I made personal 
application for service in securing the first 
definite information regarding the incident, 
prompts me to offer my own acknowledg- 
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ments, with the unbounded gratification of 
the family involved. 


II. The Diplomatic Branch of the For- 
eign Service: 
A. Accredited to foreign governments. 
B. Total personnel, approximately 630, 
with missions in 51 countries, of which 
51 chiefs of missions, 4 ambassadors, 15 
ministers, and one diplomatic agent are 
career men promoted from the ranks. 


III. The Consular Branch of the Foreign 

Service: 

A. In the absence of better definition, 
accredited to municipalities and districts 
functioning under direction of diplomatic 
officers. 

B. Total personnel, approximately 
2,800, with consular offices in 410 cities 
of 57 countries. 

Total in service at home and abroad, 
approximately 4,050. 


IV. Duties in General of the Department 
of State vis-a-vis other departments and 
the American Citizen in General: 


Department of State 


Protection of American citizens. 

Protection of American interests. 

Political and economic reports. 

Consular courts in extraterritorial coun- 
tries. 

Notarial services. 

Depositions and commissions. 

Relief of American seamen. 

Estates of American seamen. 

Citizenship. 

Registration of Americans. 

Passport services, Americans. 

Alien visa control. 

Deaths of Americans. 

Estates of deceased Americans. 

Witnesses to marriages. 

Recordation of vital statistics. 


Treasury Department 


Protection of revenue. 
Documentation of merchandise. 
Valuation of imports. 

Landing certificates. 





Protection of Public Health. 
Bills of health. 
Sanitary reports. 
Disinfection of merchandise. 
Prohibited importations. 
Smuggling. 
Valuation of currencies. 
War risk insurance. 
Investigations, reports, payments. 


Department of Commerce 


cxtension of American trade. 
Voluntary trade reports. 
Called-for reports and investigations. 
Trade opportunities. 

Navigation vessels; entry and clearance. 
American seamen, shipment, discharge. 

desertion. 

Marine protests. 

Reports on— 
Fisheries. 
Lighthouses. 
Measures and standards. 

Coast and Geodetic Surveys. 


Navy Department 


Reports on— 
Hydrographic data and charts. 
Lighthouses. 
Harbor and coaling facilities. 
Wireless stations. 
River and harbor markings. 
Port rules and regulations. 
Geographic and marine data. 
Movement of vessels. 


Department of Agriculture 


Crop reports and estimates. 
Market reports. 
Plant introduction. 
Weather reports. 
Disinfection hides, rags, etc. 
Plant quarantine. 
Insecticide and fungicide regulations. 
Reports on— 
Irrigation projects. 
Entomology. 
Biology. 
Horticulture. 
General agricultural matters. 


Post Office Department 


Reports on— 
Postal conventions and regulations. 
Parcels post. 
Postal banking. 
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Department of Justice 


Extradition. 

Estates of American seamen. 
Crimes on high seas. 

Notarial services. 

Depositions and commissions. 
Reports regarding anarchists, etc. 


War Department 


Purchases of— 
Kaw materials. 
Supplies and equipment. 
Geographical data. 
Topographical data. 
Military inventions. 
Military progress. 


Interior Department 


Pension matters. 
2atent applications. 
*atent interference cases. 
Reports on— 
Education. 
Geological surveys. 
Mines and mining. 
Reclamation. 
Conservation. 


Department of Labor 


Immigration. 

Reports on— 
Labor conditions. 
Labor legislation. 


Shipping Board 


Financing vessels. 

Purchase supplies, coal, ete. 
Shipment and discharge of crews. 
Settlement of disputes. 

Aid in obtaining cargoes. 

Acting as agent for Shipping Board. 
Protection of interests of Board. 


Federal Reserve Board 
Financial reports. 
Exchange matters. 
Commodity reports. 
Panama Canal 


Marine data. 


Health conditions of near-by countries. 


Canal tolls and regulations. 
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The American Citizen in General 


General correspondence. 

Replies to individual trade inquires. 

Answers to miscellaneous inquires. 

Receipt and forwarding of mail. 

Advice and assistance to travelers, tour- 
ists, and salesmen. 

Representation. 

Notarial acts. 

Protection of interest so far as laws and 
regulations permit. 

Welfare and whereabouts. 

Duties—Diplomatic, observation, represen- 
tation, assistance. 

V. Typical Cases of Assistance Rendered. 
Service Rendered by 15 of our Diplomatic 
Missions to American Commercial 
Interests, 1923 


outstanding 


Type of service cases 

1. Protection of American com- 126 
mercial interests and preven- (involving 
tion of discrimination against millions of 
them. dollars) 

2.Removal of restrictions on 31 
American commerce. 

3. Aid in obtaining settlement of 70 
claims and debts of American (involving 
citizens against the govern- about two 
ments of foreign countries. million 

dollars) 

4. Assistance to representatives 49 


of American concerns in ob- 
taining for them cqual treat- 
ment with nationals of other 
countries in submitting pro- 
posals and obtaining contracts. 
5. General assistance and advice 88 
to American business men and 
firms in connection with finan- 
cial and commercial matters. 


VI. Recent Cases of Aid Rendered by Our 
Diplomatic Missions to American Com- 
mercial Interests: 


1. An American company obtained a 
concession to build a railway in a foreign 
country, and part of the railway was built 
and put in operation. Controversies then 
arose between the company and the gov- 
ernment, and the government revoked the 
concession and threatened to confiscate 
the company’s property. Through the 
good offices of the American minister, a 
compromise was reached whereby the com- 
pany surrendered the railway to the gov- 








ernment and the latter agreed to pay the 
cost of construction. Attempts by the 
company to obtain a settlement of the 
entire claim were unsuccessful, but finally, 
after repeated efforts on the part of the 
minister, there was a complete and satis- 
factory settlement of the company’s claim. 

2. An American citizen acquired an in- 
terest in a large estate of approximately 
100,000 acres in a foreign country, the 
title to which appeared to be incontestable. 
As soon as he entered into possession, how- 
ever, he found the title contested by squat- 
ters. Through the efforts of the legation, 
title to the full estate was recognized by 
the government. 

3. A foreign government levied a large 
forced loan collected by cutting all the 
national bank notes and retaining one- 
half as a loan for the use of the govern- 
ment, the holders being compensated by 
government bonds of a low market value, 
issued for the purpose. The legation took 
the matter up with the government, with 
the result that there was a saving of sev- 
eral million dollars to American commer- 
cial organizations and individuals. 

4. An American company was one of 
16 competitors for the award of a contract 
from the nationai bank of a foreign coun- 
try for the printing of new bank notes. 
The offer of the American company, in 
open competition, more nearly met the re- 
quirements of the bank than any other, 
and the commission appointed to study 
the bids unanimously recommended its 
acceptance. Opposition immediately de- 
veloped on the part of the competitors, 
and it appeared that pressure was being 
brought to bear on the government to 
force the revocation of the contract and 
its re-award to a firm of different nation- 
ality. Only vigorous and prompt action 
of the American legation in demanding 
that the bid of the American company be 
treated entirely on its merits, and in 
warning the government that failure to 
do so would be considered a deliberate dis- 
crimination against American interest, 
prevented the loss of the contract to the 
American company. 

5. A foreiyn government declared void 
an important concession held by an Amer- 
ican corporation for the construction of 
branch railway lines to unify the com- 
pany’s railways in that country. As a 
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result of the friendly good offices of the 
American minister, a new concession, sat- 
is factory to both parties, was signed and 
approved. 

6. The representative of an American 
film corporation abroad complained to the 
embassy that the corporation had been 
robbed of a certain film which had been 
shipped to the country in question and 
was then being advertised. The embassy 
took the matter up with the Foreign Of- 
fice, explaining the case and asking for 
intervention. Two days later the repre- 
sentative of the film company reported 
that the police had received instructions 
to act and had taken steps to prevent the 
film being shown. 

?. Our diplomatic missions in various 
countries have succeeded in obtaining li- 
censes for American steamship lines to 
engage in transporting emigrants from 
those countries to the United States. This 
trade before the war was carried on 
largely by foreign ships, and American 
shipping interests encountered much op- 
position in competing for a fair share of 
this trade. 

8. An American company complained 
that new regulations of the Suez Canal 
Co. made it impossible for them to ship 
their goods to the Orient through the 
Suez Canal. As a result of the interven- 
tion of the embassy, a compromise satis- 
factory to both parties was reached. 

9. By energetic action one of our lega- 
tions was able to prevent the requisition- 
ing of American goods by the military au- 
thorities of the government in power. 

10. One of our embassies was appealed 
to by an American mining company be- 
cause of a strike of dock laborers who re- 
fused to load one of the company’s vessels. 
As it appeared that the strike had been 
arranged by local interests desiring to 
force future shipments of metal in native 
ships, the embassy protested to the gov- 
ernment, with the result that the laborers 
returned to work, loading the ship, so that 
the ship was able to sail in time to make 
its scheduled connections. 

11. A certain government which had 
not permitted foreign subjects to send 
telegrams in code, upon being apprised 
of the inconvenience and expense caused 
by this regulation to American individ- 
uals and concerns, issued an order per- 
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mitting private individuals and concerns 
to make use of codes under reasonable 


regulations. 
12. The importation of automobiles 


into a country in central Europe was per- 
mitted only by special license, due to the 
fact that they were classified as foreign 
luxuries, of which the importation was 
forbidden. At the request of the repre- 
sentative of an American motor company, 
the legation was able to facilitate the im- 
portation of automobiles into the country. 

13. The legation at Berne successfully 
terminated negotiations with the Swiss 
Government, whereby the Swiss tariff on 
containers for American cars was reduced 
from 30 per cent to 10 per cent of the 
net-weight rate. The former tariff had 
proved prohibitive to American cars, 
which had to be transported in boxes in 
competition with European cars, which 
could come into Switzerland without 
ocean transport and, therefore, unboxed. 

14. During one period of three months, 
one of our legations obtained satisfactory 
settlement of seven legitimate claims of 
American citizens and concerns against a 
government—these claims amounting to 
about one half million dollars. 

15. A foreign government which had 
received consignments of kerosene oil to 
the value of $3,000,000, having failed to 
make payment to the American company 
furnishing the oil, after repeated efforts 
of the legation, made payment in full. 

16. An American company sold a cargo 
of goods to a government to the value of 
about $300,000. Difficulties were encoun- 
tered by the company in obtaining pay- 
ment, but as a result of the continued 
efforts of the legation the entire debt was 
eventually paid. 

17. A number of foreign companies, in- 
cluding two American companies, were 
desirous of securing a contract abroad for 
the construction of a system of grain ele- 
vators. The legation took every proper 
occasion to prevent discrimination against 
the American companies, with the result 
that one of the American companies re- 
ceived the contract. 

There are constant visits of American 
business men to our embassies and lega- 
tions and requests for advice regarding 
commercial and financial matters. Amer- 
ican business men are given unofficial in- 
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troductions to government officials and to 
the leading men of foreign countries by 
our diplomatic representatives, and meet- 
ings are arranged which are frequently of 
great value to American business repre- 
sentatives. 

One of our legations obtained from the 
government to which it is accredited its 
consent to make good its visés for Amer- 
ican citizens for any number of voyages 
into the country in question within the 
space of a year. Before this a separate 
visé had to be obtained for each visit. 
This action will result in a saving of thou- 
sands of dollars yearly for American busi- 
ness men obliged to enter and leave the 
country in question frequently. 


Duttes—Consular 


There is not a department which does 
not, according to its peculiar needs, rely 
to a greater or less extent upon consular 
reports, which embrace, in addition to 
general political aud economic develop- 
ments, such specific subjects as hydro- 
graphic data, harbor and coaling facilities, 
wireless stations, port rules and. regula- 
tions, geographic and marine data, postal 
conventions, parcel post, postal banking, 
labor conditions and legislations, fisheries, 
measures and standards, plant and animal 
quarantine, irrigation projects, entomol- 


ogy, biology, horticulture, education, 
geological surveys, reclamation, tariffs 
and customs regulations, patents and 


copyrights, railways, shipping, ete. 


Partial list of services performed by Amer- 
ican Consular Officers during fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1921 


Protection and welfare cases....... . 48,078 
Deaths of Americans abroad........ 1,010 
err aareietl 607 
Registration of Americans ......... 6,585 
Passport services (Americuns)..... 150,117 
Passport visas (aliens)............. 657.968 
Section six, certificates (Chinese).. 1,386 
Depositions and commissions........ 500 
TEctPRGOM GROOE «ccc ccsicccscesas 80 
BEOTERS WHGREIE 2occcecsosdicwvvcss - 7,720 
i Ce oc cccakadaskeneeus . 383.464 
Seamen discharged ......... cveasee. Gr 
ee ONIN nik. s cs ce ccwsedecdecs 3,129 
Beamen Geceased .....ccccccccccces 209 
EN SONIDO osids 5 disses bnneses 5,197 
Voluntary trade reports ......... -. 9,215 
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Called-for trade reports ............ 6,367 It shall be the purpose of such con- 

Replies to trade inquiries.......... 82,237 ferences to secure a free interchange of 

Trade opportunities (about)....... 2,000 all information bearing upon the promo- 

Disinfection certificates ........... - 4,282 tion and protection of American interests. 

Notarial serviceS .......seeeeeesees 235,194 It shall be the duty of all officers to 

Consular invoices ......cccccsecoes 546,239 furnish in the most expeditious manner, 

Landing Certificates ...ccrsesccccces 2.546 without further reference, all economic 

Bills of Health .....ccccece ree and trade information requested by the 

Sanitary reports .....-.-++seeeeees 13,254 ranking officers in the service of other 

American vessels entered........... 27,837 departments of the government assigned 

American vessels cleared........... 27,8388 to the same territory. 

Miscellneous correspondence : With a view to eliminating unnecessary 
Letters received ....-..++++++- 756,824 duplication of work, officers in the same 
Letters sent ....+.+e+++++ ---- 871,891 jurisdiction shall exchange at least fort- 

Total fees collected for year nightly a complete inventory of all eco- 
BREE. boc biesovdccccececes $8,517,020.47 nomic and trade reports in preparation 

Gross cost of Consular Service, or in contemplation. 

DEE. 6864408 s800000 60664 4,405,598.85 Copies of all economic and trade reports 


Net gain to the government.... $4,111,421.62 


Volume 
1922 1925 

Protection and _ welfare 
DS. écineeawseeswtenes 59,891 45,594 
Alien passports visaed.... 264,167 360,195 
Notarial services ........ 155,337 166,037 
Voluntary trade reports... 12,735 15,557 
Called-for trade reports... 6,812 11,639 
Consular invoices ....... 607,556 853,367 
Letters received ......... 764.770 1,870,172 
Re ND kwscdeuedanvs 966,476 1,617,215 


The Executive Order Providing for Co-opera- 
tion Between all the Representatives of the 
Government of the United States in Foreign 
Countries 


The following regulations are hereby 
prescribed for the guidance of the repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the 
United States in foreign countries, with a 
view to giving unified direction to their 
activities in behalf of the promotion and 
protection of the commercial and other 
interests of the United States, insuring 
effective co-operation, and encouraging 
economy in administration. 

Whenever representatives of the De- 
partment of State and other departments 
of the Government of the United States 
are stationed in the same city in a foreign 
country they will mcet in conference at 
least fortnightly under such arrangements 
as may be made by the chief diplomatic 
officer or, at posts where there is no dip- 
lomatie officer, by the ranking consular 
or other officer. 


prepared by consular or other foreign rep- 
resentatives shall be filed in the appropri- 
ate embassy or legation of the United 
States or, where no such office exists, in 
the consulate general, and shall be avail- 
able to the ranking foreign representatives 
of all departments of the government. 
Extra copies shall be supplied upon re- 
quest by the officer making the report. 

The customary channel of communica- 
tion between consular officers of other de- 
partments in the foreign field shall be 
through the supervising consul general, 
but in urgent cases or those involving 
minor transactions such communications 
may be made direct. 

Upon the arrival of a representative 
of any department of the Government of 
the United States in any foreign territory 
in which there is an embassy, legation, 
or consulate general, for the purpose of 
special investigation, he shall at once 
notify the head of the diplomatic mission 
of his arrival and the purpose of his visit, 
and it shall be the duty of said officer, 
then the supervising consular officer, to 
notify, when not incompatible with the 
public interest, all other representatives 
of the Government of the United States 
in that territory of the arrival and the 
purpose of the visit, and to take such 
steps as may be appropriate to assist in 
the accomplishment of the object of the 
visit without needless duplication of work. 


VII. Thus Demonstrated that Present- 
day Relations of States Are Politico- 
economic, and That All Contentious 
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Questions between Nations Are Basic- 
ally Economie. 


VIII. The Policy of Promotion and Pro- 
tection of Reputuble American Inter- 
ests Abroad: 


A. Promotion a matter for Department 
of Commerce. 

B. Promotion and protection a matter 
for the Department of State. 

C. Distinctive feature of Department 
of State regarding foreign trade is that 
it is the agency which deals with foreign 
governments, laws, regulations and ad- 
ministrative acts are reported, et cetera. 

A citizen, therefore, looks to it for ad- 
vice, assistance, and protection. 

“Open Door”’—equality of treatment. 
Reaffirmed at Washington Conference. 

Wide application Mandated territory. 
No exclusive advantages or interests for 
America. 

Does not mean that American interests 
shall be pushed through that door by the 
government; they must decide whether 
they wish to avail themselves. 

No sponsoring of private interests; for- 
eign trade and investment of American 
citizens are voluntary—not a means 
whereby the government seeks exploita- 
tion or control in foreign countries. 

In fair and reasonable proposals of 
American citizens seeking contracts 
abroad, department can and will instruct 
representatives abroad to render proper 
assistance on the principle that it is just 
as valuable to be advised how to keep out 
of a hole as to be helped out after having 
fallen in. 

Equal treatment in customs matters. 
Unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment rests upon Tariff Law of 1922, Sec- 
tion 317, of which authorized the Presi- 
dent to declare additional rates of duty 
on the commerce of such foreign countries 
as may discriminate against American 
trade. Reciprocity. 


IX. Co-operation Between All Officials 
Functioning Abroad. Previous History 
of the Reorgunization of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services: 


A. Reasons for reorganization and 


methods to attain it. 
1. April 5, 1906; February 5, 1915; 
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May 24, 1924. The Rogers Act of May 
24, 1924, and its four chief points: 

A. Amalgamation of the two branches 
of the service on the basis of reasonable 
interchangeability. 

B. Readjustment of the scale of pay. 

C. The establishment of the principle 
of representation allowances. 

D. The retirement provisions of the 
act. 


X. The Necessity for Trained Men, the 
Reasons for This Necessity, and the 
Method by Which We Endeavor to Ob- 
tain It. 


ATI. Examinations: 


1928—Consular : 

A. Number of persons designated for 
examination, 293. 

B. Number of persons admitted to the 
service, 41. 

Diplomatic: 

A. Number of persons designated for 
examination, 45. 

B. Number of persons admitted to the 
service, 9. 

1924—Consular: 

A. Number of persons designated for 
consular examinations, 240 (including 
those designated to take written abroad). 

B. Number of persons admitted to the 
service, 35*, 

Diplomatic: 

A. No diplomatic examinations were 
held in 1924, but 4 men were appointed 
from the list of eligibles left from the 
list of eligibles of 1923. 

1925—Foreign Service: 

A. Number designated for examina- 
tion, 245 (including those designated to 
take written abroad). 

B. Number of persons admitted to the 
service, 21. (Results of latest examina- 
tion not known, but approximately the 
same. ) 


XII. The Principles Underlying the Ez- 
amination: 
A. Elements of economic and political 
power are in the keeping of the Service. 


*15 were appointed Consular and 20 For- 
eign Service officers. 
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B. Problem is the application of prin- 
ciples that have already been learned. 

C. The history of other nations shows 
that the monopoly of foreign fields had at 
that time virtually been secured by men 
proficient in languages and carefully 
trained in the customs, languages, and 
history of the countries to which they 
were sent. 

D. That there should be no friction be- 
tween culture and commercialism. 

E. That the judgment of officials and 
the people of other countries is founded 
upon the reputation of our commercial 
representatives and equally upon our offi- 
cial representatives, for how can a country 
be properly judged by improper repre- 
sentatives ? 

F. The principles, therefore, that un- 
derlie the attitude of the government are: 

1. No international rivalry in the more 
threatening interpretation of that phrase, 
but friendly stimulating competition. 

2. Markets and opportunities for all. 

3. Insistence upon most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

4, Insistence upon equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


XIII. No Information is Required or 
Possessed as to the Political Affiliations 
of Any Applicant, nor Would it be Pos- 
sible to State the Political Affiliations 
of More Than Five Per Cent of the 
Men in the Career Foreign Service: 


The following figures contrasting the 
salaries paid the diplomatic representa- 
tives of Great Britain and this country. 
The British representatives, in addition 
to a personal salary, receive allowance for 
representation of their government, which 
make their total remuneration in prac- 
tically every case much higher than our 
representatives. For instance, the British 
Ambassador in Washington receives, in 
round figures, $85,000 (the pound being 
figured at $5.00), while Mr. Houghton, in 
London, has $17,000. In other Kuropean 
countries the situation is the following: 


Country Great Britain United States 
a es $72,500.00 $17.500.00 
DE. tidsouxnan 27,500.00 17,500.00 
Se 40,000.00 17,500.00 
NE ese dus 41,250.00 17,500.00 
a ee ee 30,000.00 17,500.00 
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Country Great Britain United States 
Switzerland ....... 18,750.00 10,000.00 
PE aausdessdens 23,750.00 10,000.00 
Ee ee 22,500.00 10,000.00 
re 25,000.00 10,000.00 
The Netherlands .. 26,250.00 12,000.00 

In the Near East 
Rumania .......... 20,000.00 10,000.00 
a ee 20,000.00 10,000.00 
a 20,000.00 10,000.00 
In the Far East 
0 25,000.00 12,000.00 
PR x 54446080004 31,500.00 17,500.00 
In South America 
Argentina ........ 30,000.00 17,500.00 
ED -scvinwaseaes 35,000.00 17,500.00 
reer 20,000.00 17,500.00 
re 17,500.00 10,000.00 
PE hiccewnnes 15,000.00 10,000.00 


Letter Recently Received 


Thank you very much for the pamphlets 
giving information regarding the salaries 
and perquisites of those connected with the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 

Am much surprised at the beggarly remu- 
neration allowed consuls. It makes me feel 
ashamed of my country. How do you expect 
to get talent, efficiency, and a high order of 
integrity at the figures listed. 

Believe me, when I say that I cannot and 
will not accept any position in the foreign 
service at such compensation. 

My application for recognition is hereby 
respectfully withdrawn. The wealthiest na- 
tion on earth expects too much according to 
the figures snimitted. 

Respectfully yours, 


P. S.—Our Consul General at Tokyo, Japan, 
should receive at leust twenty-five thousand 
dollars per year. I am not surprised that 
you will find it hard to get an able, indus- 
trious, world-wise representative dependable 
enough to fill this portfolio for the price you 
pay. It can’t be done. 


XIV. Urgency for Representation Ez- 
penses as Endorsed in Principle by the 
Rogers Act: 


A. Salaries of all American ambassa- 
dors, irrespective of positions; $17,500. 
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B. Salaries of ministers at two posts 
(Peking and The Hague), $12,000. 

C. At all other posts, $10,000. 

If it be a vicious principle to maintain 
a service, the remuneration of which is 
so meager as to enable only those with 
private means to consider it, a cure by 
increased salary would be as unfortunate 
as the disease. A parsimonious office- 
holder, desirous of saving for his own 
pocket as much as possible from his sal- 
ary, might live in such niggardly fashion 
as seriously to affect the prestige of the 
government which he represents. Enter- 
tainment and hospitality to the officials 
of the country to which an official is ac- 
credited, his colleagues in the Service and 
the people of that country—to say nothing 
of prominent visiting Americans—are ab- 
solutely obligatory upon every chief of a 
diplomatic mission, and it cannot be held 
that there is no more reason for affording 
diplomatic representatives an opportunity 
to meet these obligations than to members 
of Congress. In the case of diplomatic of- 
ficers to a great degree, of a consular of- 
ficer to a lesser degree, and of the Secre- 
tary of State, the dictates of international 
relations continually demand the exten- 
sion of entertainment and hospitality ne- 
cessitated by reasons of courtesy or reci- 
procity. The only effective manner of 
meeting this situation is to follow the 
practice of other nations and grant to the 
chiefs of mission a reasonable sum with 
which to maintain the establishment 
and meet these obligations—irrespec- 
tive of his salary; his salary is for per- 
sonal services rendered, and such officer 
should not be called upon to expend 
his entire salary and a portion of his 
personal income, if any, to such ends— 
a representation fund would be ex- 


pended only for legitimate purposes of 
this nature, would be supported by vouch- 
ers in each instance; would be subjected 
to the scrutiny and approval of the De- 
partment of State and the Comptroller 
General, and the schedule of expenses 
would be available. 
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XV. The Acquisition by Purchase of Em- 
bassy, Legation, and Consular Premises 
Abroad: 


A. Necessity, therefore, is clearly con- 
nected with the argument for representa- 
tion expenses. 

B. The lack of dignity entailed in the 
frequent changes of rented embassies, le- 
gations, and consulates and the resultant 
effect upon public opinion in other coun- 
tries, and the inconvenience to the travel- 
ing American public. 

C. The amount expended each year for 
the rental of indifferent embassy, legation, 
and consular properties (exclusive of that 
portion of those premises occupied by the 
officer as living quarters), which portion 
he pays himself amounts each year to a 
sum equivalent to 6 per cent on $6,190,- 
000. 

D. Bill introduced in the present ses- 
sion of Congress providing for the appro- 
priation of a sufficient sum to effect the 
purchase of desirable properties abroad, 
subject to the approval of the Commission 
established for that purpose. 

FE. The advisability of such a step and 
the concentration in government-owned 
buildings of all governmental activity in 
foreign countries would appear almost in- 
controvertible from the standpoint of 
economy, safety, and efficiency of admin- 
istration. 


XVI. What Type of Man Is Sought? 


This answer is taken from a statement 
of one of the Department staff : 


“I can perhaps describe a young man who 
is likely to succeed in being admitted to 
either branch of the service and make a suc- 
cess as an officer. Such a man should be 
well grounded in history, economics, the gov- 
ernment and economic development of his 
own country, international and at least com- 
mercial and maritime law, an accurate read- 
ing and speaking knowledge of the French 
language; and that which is less common 
than it should be, an accurate knowledge of 
the English language; an inquiring mind that 
analyzes and reflects; a habit of study; and, 
moreover, he should be hearty, personable, 
manly, shrewd, businesslike, observant, and 
well informed, with a good knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the instincts of a gentleman 
in the finer sense.” 
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PRESIDENT’S PROPOSAL TO 


POWERS ON LIMITATION 
OF NAVAL ARMAMENT 


Full Text of Memorandum Sent 
Simultaneously to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan 


The American Government has followed 
with close attention the proceedings of the 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, and, after the most careful 
deliberation, has concluded that it can help- 
fully make certain observations at this time 
which, it hopes, may contribute materially to 
the success of that commission—a success 
earnestly desired by the government and the 
people of the United States. 

The conviction that the competitive aug- 
mentation of national armaments has been 
one of the principal causes of international 
suspicion and ill will, leading to war, is firmly 
held by the American Government and people. 
Hence the American Government has neg- 
lected no opportunity to lend its sympathy 
and support to international efforts to reduce 
and limit armaments. 

The success of the Washington Conference 
of 1921-22 demonstrated that other powers 
were animated with a similar desire to do 
away with this dangerous source of interna- 
tional discord. The Washington Conference 
made a beginning, however, and it has been 
the continued hope of the American Govern- 
ment, since 1922, that the task undertaken 
at Washington by the group of naval powers 
could be resumed and completed. 

For this reason, the American Government 
was happy to observe that the efforts looking 
toward the holding of a general international 
conference for the limitation of armament, 
which had been in progress for several years 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, 
had reached, in December, 1925, a stage suffi- 
ciently advanced, in the opinion of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, to warrant the 
establishment of the preparatory commission, 
to meet in 1926, to prepare the ground for an 
international conference at an early date. 

The American Government, pursuant to its 
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policy of co-operation with all efforts cal- 
culated to bring about an actual limitation of 
armament, accepted the invitation of the 
Council to be represented on the preparatory 
commission. The American representatives 
on that commission have endeavored to play 
a helpful part in its discussions, and they will 
continue to be guided by that policy. 

The American Government believes that the 
discussions of the commission have been most 
valuable in making clear the views of the 
various governments as the problems pre- 
sented, and in demonstrating the complexity 
and diversity of the obstacles to be overcome 
in the preparation and conclusion of a general 
agreement for the limitation of all armament. 

At the same time, these very complexities 
and difficulties, as brought out in the prepara- 
tory commission, have clearly pointed out 
that a final solution for the problem of arma- 
ment may not be immediately practicable. 
Indeed, at the latest meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations several distin- 
guished statesmen, leaders in the movement 
for the limitation of armament, sounded a 
note of warning against too great optimism 
of immediate success. 

The American Government is most anxious 
that concrete results in the limitation of 
armament may be achieved. The discussions 
of the preparatory commission have empha- 
sized the fact that a number of governments 
consider that one of the chief present ob- 
stacles to the general reduction and limitation 
of armaments lies in the interdependence of 
land, sea, and air armaments, and in the con- 
sequent impossibility of reducing or limiting 
one of these categories without dealing simul- 
taneously with the others. 

On the other hand, the discussions have 
demonstrated even more emphatically that, 
should all effort to bring about the reduction 
or limitation of armament be conditioned 
upon the acceptance by all the world of a 
comprehensive plan covering all classes and 
types of armaments, there would be little, 
if any, prospect of actual progress toward 
arms limitation in the near future. 

The above difficulties must be frankly 
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recognized. The American Government be- 
lieves that they can be overcome and that 
they must be overcome, since the consequences 
of a failure to overcome them and to make 
some definite, if only partial, agreement for 
the limitation of armament, would constitute 
a setback to the cause of international peace 
too great to deserve serious contemplation as 
a possibility. 

Admitting reluctantly that the existing po- 
litical situations in certain parts of the world 
may render the problem of universal limita- 
tion incapable of immediate solution as a 
whole, the American Government believes 
that it is entirely practicable for the nations 
of the world to proceed at once to the isola- 
tion and separate solution of such problems 
as may appear susceptible of such treatment, 
meanwhile continuing to give sympathetic 
consideration and .liscussion to comprehen- 
sive proposals aimed at the simultaneous limi- 
tation of land, sea, and air armaments by a 
general agreement when such an agreement 
may be warranted by existing world condi- 
tions. 

The American Government believes that the 
adoption of such a course is the duty of 
the governments represented on the prepara- 
tory commission, and that by so doing they 
will insure the achievement by the commis- 
sion and by the general conference of con- 
crete, even though perhaps only partial, re- 
sults, thus facilitating progress toward the 
final solution of the general problem. 

The American Government, as its represent- 
atives on the preparatory commission have 
repeatedly stated, feels that land and air 
armaments constitute essentially regional 
problem to be solved primarily by regional 
agreements. 

The American army and air force are at 
minimum strength. Agreement for land and 
air limitation in other regions of the world 
would not be dependent upon the reduction 
or limitation of American land and air forces. 

Therefore, the American Government does 
not feel that it can appropriately offer definite 
suggestions to other powers in regard to the 
elimination of these categories of armament. 

The problem of the limitation of naval 
armament, while not regional in character, 
can be dealt with as a practical matter by 
measures affecting the navies of a limited 
group of powers. This has been clearly estab- 


lished by the success of the Washington 
Treaty limiting naval armament. 
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The United States, as the initiator of the 
Washington Conference, and as one of the 
principal naval powers, has a direct interest 
in this question, and, being both ready and 
willing to enter into an agreement further 
limiting naval armament, feels itself privi- 
leged to indicate a course of procedure which 
will, in its opinion, lead to such an agree- 
ment. 

The discussions over a period of six months 
in Geneva have been most useful in the op- 
portunity afforded for an exchange of views 
as to the general problem of naval limitation, 
and on the basis of these discussions it is 
felt that there is a possibility of reconciling 
many of the divergent views which have been 
expressed in such a manner as to meet the 
requirements of the naval powers and enable 
them to decide upon acceptable measures of 
limitation. 

In order to advance definitely toward a 
limitation agreement, the Government of the 
United States takes this method of address- 
ing an inquiry to the government signatories 
of the Washington Treaty limiting naval 
armament as to whether they are disposed to 
empower their representatives at the forth- 
coming meeting of the preparatory commis- 
sion to initiate negotiations looking toward 
an agreement providing for limitation in the 
classes of naval vessels not covered by the 
Washington Treaty. 

The American Government is not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the preparatory commis- 
sion is not specifically charged with the duty 
of concluding international agreements, and 
that its task is primarily that of preparing 
the agenda for a conference to be called at a 
later date. 

Nevertheless, being sincerely desirous of 
the success of the preparatory commission, 
the American Government makes this sug- 
gestion in the firm belief that the conclusion 
at Geneva, as soon as possible, among the 
powers signatories of the Washington Treaty, 
of an agreement for further naval limitation, 
far from interfering with or detracting from 
the success of the preparatory commission’s 
aims, would constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to the sum of achievement attributable 
to that commission and would facilitate the 
task of the final conference in dealing with 
the particularly complex problems of land 
and air armament, perhaps capable of solu- 
tion for the present only by regional limita- 
tion agreements. 
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It seems probable that under any circum- 
stances the final conference will not be able 
to meet during this calendar year. The com- 
ing into effect of agreements reached by it 
might be delayed for a considerable period 
for a multitude of causes. Therefore the 
American Government believes that those 
powers which may be able to arrive at an 
agreement for further naval limitation at an 
earlier date would not be justified in con- 
sciously postponing that agreement and there- 
by opening the way for a recrudescence of a 
spirit of competitive naval building—a de- 
velopment greatly to be deplored by all gov- 
ernments and peoples. 

The American Government feels that the 
general principles of the Washington Treaty 
offer a suitable basis for further discussion 
among its signatories. 

Although hesitating at this time to put for- 
ward rigid proposals as regards the ratios 
of naval strength to be maintained by the 
different powers, the American Government, 
for its part, is disposed to accept, in regard 
to those classes of vessels not covered by the 
Washington Treaty, an extension of the 5-5-3 
ratio as regards the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan, and to leave to discus- 
sion at Geneva the ratios of France and Italy, 
taking into full account their special condi- 
tions and requirements in regard to the types 
of vessels in question. 

Ratios for capital ships and aircraft car- 
riers were established by that treaty which 
would not be affected in any way by an 
agreement covering other classes of ships. 

The American representatives at the forth- 
coming meeting at Geneva will, of course, 
participate fully in the discussions looking to 
the preparation of an agenda for a final gen- 
eral conference for the limitation of arma- 
ment. 

In addition, they will have full powers to 
negotiate definitely regarding measures for 
further naval limitation, and, if they are able 
to reach agreement with the representatives 
of the other signatories of the Washington 
Treaty, to conclude a convention embodying 
such agreement, in tentative or final form, as 
may be found practicable. 

The American Government earnestly hopes 
that the institution of such negotiations at 
Geneva may be agreeable to the governments 
of the British Empire, France, Italy, and 
Japan, and that comprehensive limitation of 
all types of naval armament may be brought 


into effect among the principal naval powers 
without delay. 


TEXT OF FRANCE’S REPLY 
TO MEMORANDUM OF 
FEBRUARY 10, 1927 
Handed to Ambassador Herrick on February 
15th by Foreign Minister Briand 

The American Government has been good 
enough to address to the signatories of the 
naval convention of Washington of 1922, and 
as one of them to the French Government. a 
memorandum proposing to wuegotiate at 
Geneva between the five powers, disinter- 
esting themselves from the general work of 
the reduction of armaments carried on for 
the last ten months by the Preparatory Com- 
mission of Disarmament, an agreement with 
a view to limiting from now on naval arma- 
ment for the categories of vessels which are 
not included in the Treaty of Washington. 

The French Government wishes, first of 
all, to say how much it appreciates the lofty 
aim of the American note. The generous 
idealism which inspires it is in accordance 
with its cwn views. No power could be more 
appreciative of the noble initiative of Presi- 
dent Coolidge than France, which never 
ceases to give proofs of her resolutely pacific 
will. 

It desires equally to show how much it has 
appreciated the friendly attention of the 
Federal Government in leaving its proposals 
flexible in an endeavor to take into account 
the special conditions and requirements of 
the continental powers. The American Gov- 
ernment has thus shown that it is quite 
aware of the very clear position taken by the 
French Government in the question of naval 
disarmament. It will, therefore, not be as- 
tonished to see French opinion preoccupied 
with its duties as a member of the League of 
Nations and with its moral obligations to- 
ward all the powers which form part of it. 

On its part the Government of the Republic 
would have been happy to be able to adhere 
to these proposals without reserve, and the 
entire French nation would have con- 
gratulated itself on seeing the two countries 
again associated in an enterprise so consis- 
tent with their common traditions; but an 
attentive study of the American proposals 
has convinced the Government of the Re- 
public that in their present form they risk 
compromising the success of the task already 
commenced at Geneva with the active help 
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of the representatives of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Article eight of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations has made the general limita- 
tion of armaments one of the essential duties 
of the League. Without doubt, in 1921 
the powers, to whom the United States ure 
today appealing, already united their efforts 
to realize by themselves a limitation of naval 
armaments. At the time it took place the 
calling of the Washington Conference was 
fully justified, but circumstances teday are 
different. The League of Nations has begun 
its task: the conclusion of an arms traffic 
convention, the elaboration of a convention 
on the private manufacture of war materials, 
the convocation finally of a Preparatory 
Commission with a view to the meeting of a 
conference for the general limitation of ar- 
maments, a commission to which all the 
countries of the world have been invited and 
in which the greater part of them partici- 
pate, marks so many decisive stages toward 
the aim fixed by the Covenants. Without 
doubt, the American Government is not 
thinking of withdrawing from the task under- 
taken, the efficient collaboration which for 
nearly a year its delegates have contributed, 
it promises on the contrary to continue it. 
But its proposal has, nevertheless, for prac- 
tical result to divest the Preparatory Com- 
mission of an essential question which figures 
on its program; to constitute on the side a 
special conference, in which only a few 
powers should participate and whose deci- 
sions under penalty of being vain must at 
least in their principles be later recognized 
as valid by powers which would not have 
been admitted to discuss them. 

To decide today without consulting the 
League of Nations and to determine method 
and to seek a partial solution of the problem 
in preoccupying one’s self with maintaining 
the actual existing situation, than in deter- 
mining the conditions proper to ensure the 
security of each one; to limit beside this 
effort to a few powers would be both to 
weaken the authority of the League of Na- 
tions, so essential to the peace of the world, 
and to injure the principle of the equality of 
States, which is the very base of the Cove- 
nant of Geneva and to which on its part the 
French Government remains firmly attached. 

The principle of the equality of the powers, 
great or small, is one of the recognized rules 
of the League of Nations. Technical com- 
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mittees have met, all the maritime powers 
have participated in their labors, they have 
pointed out the necessities for their defense. 
How could one admit that at the moment 
when the Preparatory Commission is called 
upon to formulate the conclusion of its dis- 
cussions the five most important maritime 
powers should take cognizance of the ques- 
tion and, as far as it concerns them, give it 
a definitive solution of a nature to prejudice 
the final decisions for the entire naval prob- 
lems? 

In fact, besides the categories to which the 
new limitation should apply are those which 
for the majority of powers present the 
greatest interest. An agreement limited to a 
few navies could he explained for battle- 
ships; practically they are the only ones to 
possess any. It is otherwise when the ques- 
tion of light vessels is considered. All the 
navies of the world have an interest in being 
associated with the deliberations on this im- 
portant problem. 

As for the French Government, which, in 
the question of limitation of armaments, is 
only interested from the defensive point of 
view, as M. Briand declared to Mr. Hughes 
on December 18, 1921, and which in this re- 
spect must interest itself both in the protec- 
tion of its coasts and in the safety of its 
maritime communications. Its delegates at 
Geneva have defended and caused to prevail 
in the technical commissions two general 
principles: on the one hand, that one cannot 
undertake to limit naval armaments without 
taking into consideration the solutions pro- 
posed fur land and air armaments; on the 
other hand, especially from the naval point 
of view, that the limitation of armament can 
only result from the attribution to any one 
power of a globe tonnage that it remains 
free to divide according to the sense of its 
necessities. 

The American proposal sets aside immedi- 
ately these two principles which would have 
for consequence that the French Government, 
which has taken its stand before all the na- 
tions represented at Geneva, could only 
adopt it by abandonment of its point of view. 
It would thus contradict itself while publicly 
recanting. 

The method proposed, would it be at least 
of a kind to obtain the looked for result? 
The precedent of the Rome Ccnference in 
1924 does not permit of hoping so. This con- 
ference, in fact, did not succeed in having 
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adopted by the powers not represented at 
Washington the principles which there had 
been established for battleships, still less in 
having them extended to the other categories 
of vessels. These Powers would not be less 
mindful of their own interests (?) that they 
were asked again to accept principles result- 
ing from decisions which would huve been 
decided upon without them. 

This last objection has, without doubt, 
been considered by the American Govern- 
ment, and if it has thought necessary to set 
it aside it is by reason of its opinion that if 
the problems of disarmament are not dis- 
sociated there is no hope for u practical re- 
sult in the near future. The French Govern- 
ment thinks, on the contrary, that in the 
present state of the surveys with which the 
Preparatory Commission is charged the lat- 
ter can at its next session and on condition 
that the nations represented bring. like itself, 
a firm resolve to succeed make the decisions 
which would permit the meeting with seri- 
ous chances of success of the general con- 
ference on disarmament. 

The French Government having envisaged 
the different aspects of the American pro- 
posal, conscious of the duties imposed on it 
as a member of the League of Nations, fear- 
ing any undermining the authority of the 
latter, and convinced that no durable work 
of peace can be built without the common 
consent of all the Powers called on the same 
grounds to defend their rights and interests, 
thinks that it is at Geneva and by the Pre- 
paratory Commission itself in which we have 
been so happy to see the delegates of the 
United States participate that the American 
proposal can be effectually examined. 


Statement by Secretary Kellogg, 
February 15, 1927 


On reading the French reply to the Amer- 
ican proposal for special conversations re 
garding naval disarmament to take place 
within the scope of the Preliminary Commis- 
sion for Disarmament, the Secretary of State 
declared : 


I have had no chance to study the French 
Government’s reply carefully. There appear, 
however, to be several points in it which 
must be caused by a misunderstanding of the 
full purpose of the proposals made by this 
government. 

The President clearly stated that the 
United States intends to continue its par- 
ticipation ‘in the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission, and will make every effort to 
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contribute helpfully to the final success of 
that body. Indeed, the President specifically 
expressed the belief that our proposal would 
be a distinct contribution to such success. 
There can be no question of our desire to see 
the efforts toward disarmament produce ac- 
tual results. 

Our proposal is made because we recog- 
nize that the disarmament problem is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to solve; and if naval, 
land and air disarmament are to be con- 
sidered as one problem applying to all the 
nations of the world a solution will hardly 
be reached for years to come. It is true 
that Article 8 of the Covenant entrusted the 
problem of disarmament to the League. 
Nothing was done, however, except at the 
Washington Conference. The limitation of 
naval armament is a concrete proposition ap- 
plying to the five powers and can be dis- 
posed of at the Geneva Conference without 
interfering at all with the work and without 
in any way binding other powers. It was 
the desire of the President to remove the in- 
centive to competitive naval building by such 
a limitation agreement and at the same time 
to continue unabated the common effort to- 
ward the more general reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments. 

It seems to me that the postponement to 
the indefinite future of all efforts to grapple 
with the problem of competitive nava! build- 
ing would strike a serious blow to the whole 
cause of disarmament. 

I very much hope that before the Geneva 
Conference is ended the French Government 
will lend its aid toward the consummation of 
such an agreement. 





News in Brief 


FOREIGN STUDENTS ENROLLED in colleges and 
universities in the United States were, in 
1922-23, 6,692 in number, according to a re- 
port just issued by the Bureau of Education. 
This takes no count of the 1.515 students 
coming from American possessions overseas. 
Twenty-six years ago, in 1896-97, there were 
only 803 foreign students in this country. 
In neither case are students in professional 
schools considered. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE Wor-Lp Court has 
announced important decisions for protect- 
ing Belgian citizens’ property and shipping 
in China. This was made possible as the 
result of an application on November 25 last, 
when the Belgian Government instituted 
proceedings before the World Court against 
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the Chinese Government concerning the de- 
nunciation by the latter of the Belgo-Chinese 
treaty of friendship and commerce of 1865. 


THE Wooprow WILSON FOUNDATION AWARD 
offers two prizes, of $25,000 each, to the 
young man or woman in America who writes 
the best essay on the topic, “What Woodrow 
Wilson means to me.” The contestants must 
be between twenty and thirty-five years of 
age and send in the essays on or before 
October 1, 1927. Not the accomplishments 
of Mr. Wilson, but the ideals and principles 
which he expressed are to be the theme of 
the papers. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC RADIO-PHONE SERVICE 
opened between New York and London on 
the morning of January 7. 

THE TANGIER ZONE, under the international 
régime inaugurated June 1, 1925, is reported 
to have effected notable improvements in 
many directions. Impartial administration 
of justice is of particular importance among 
those improvements. Tangier harbors many 
races and creeds; nevertheless, the problems 
of justice have been successfully solved for 
the region. 


A FOUR-DAY CONFERENCE of the Union of 
University Liberal Societies was begun in 
Cambridge, England, January 11. Among 
the topics for discussion was “A league of 
British nations as a step in the higher ideal 
of a league of all nations.” 


TEACHERS AND OTHER INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 
in the professional classes in Russia re- 
ceived an average salary of between 30 and 
40 rubles ($15 to $20) monthly, which is 
lower than the average wage for manual 
workers in industry, according to the latest 
issue of the official publication of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
decided at its December meeting to call three 
international conferences during 1927. They 
are the World Economic Conference at 
Geneva, May 4; the Conference to Found an 
International Relief Union, July 4; and at 
the close of the year a Conference on the 
Control of the Private Manufacture of Arms. 


On MARCH BRB THE COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 
for the Progressive Codification of Interna- 
tional Law will meet at Geneva. 


March 


THE CONTROL OF THE GERMAN MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT was finally relinquished by the 
Allies on February 1. Germany, on her part, 
made certain promises about trade in arms 
and the limitation of fortresses on her fron- 
tiers. Henceforth the League of Nations is 
entrusted with the task of watching German 
armaments, 


THE RAILWAY COACH in which the World 
War Armistice was signed, November 11, 
1918, is to be housed in an artistic building 
in Compeigne, France. This will be done with 
funds donated by Arthur H. Fleming, Pasa- 
dena, chairman of the board of trustees of 
the California Institute of Technology. 


GEN. CARLOS IBANEZ, CHILEAN MINISTER OF 
War, took the reins of government in his 
own hands on February 9. President Emilio 
Figueroa-Larrain remains ostensibly in office. 
Supported by the army, Ibanez has organized 
a cabinet. He claims that Bolshevism had 
attained dangerous proportions in Chile, and 
that strong measures are necessary to settle 
the problem once for all. 


Dr. PAVICHICH, MINISTER OF YUGOSLAVIA 
to the United States, is to be replaced by M. 
Antonijevitch, who has been Serbian Minister 
to Spain. 


THE JOINT ASSOCIATION OF IRRIGATION DIs- 
Tricts of the Rio Grande Valley are seeking 
an amendment to the Swing-Johnson bill in 
Congress, which will remove any clauses prej- 
udicial to the rights of Mexicans in Lower 
California to waters of the Colorado River. 
The action is based on the stand that the 
question of water rights in both the Rio 
Grande and the Colorado rivers must be set- 
tled jointly and on the same principle. This 
means that the valley people feel that their 
claim to Rio Grande waters will be guaran- 
teed by a liberal settlement of the problem in 
lower California. 


CANADIAN IMMIGRATION in the first 11 
months of 1926 was 61 per cent more than 
the same period in 1925. 


Dr. BENESH’S WORK, FOR CZECHOSLOVAK 
independence will be told in his “Memoirs of 
the Great War,” which are soon to be trans- 
lated in French, German, and English edi- 
tions. The memoirs have already appeared in 
a Slovansky newspaper. President Masaryk’s 
“World Revolution” is now appearing in Eng- 
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lish, also. It will be in two volumes, almost 
entirely composed of documents, 


THE MONTENEGRIN COMMITTEE FOR Na- 
TIONAL DEFENSE has published a manifesto in 
Rome demanding Yugoslav evacuation of 
Montenegro and a union of Montenegro and 
Herzegovina into an independent State. 


THe HAWAIIAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
meeting in January outlined steps for the 
furthering of vocational education in the 
islands. It established a research bureau for 
this work and considered standard programs 
for junior high schools, extra-curricular work 
in schools, and adopted resolutions tending 
to influence acts of the territorial legislature. 


RAILWAYS IN INDIA are trying to stimulate 
tourist traffic, especially from America, by 
putting faster and more comfortable trains 
on through routes. The tedious river jour- 
ney on the way to Calcutta will be eliminated, 
and through bookings to any destination in 
India will be possible under the rew régime, 
which will be in operation early next year. 


THE COUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL Fep- 
ERATION of Trade Unions, at Amsterdam on 
January 14, summarily rejected the proposal 
by the British representatives for an uncon- 
ditional conference on unity with the Russian 
Union. 


THE UNITED STATES IS TO BECOME A MEM- 
BER of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Infancy, with head- 
quarters in Montevideo. 


AN ARGENTINE PRESIDENTIAL DECREE appor- 


tions $8,300,000 per year for the completion 
of several Argentine State railway lines. 


THE PALESTINE GOVERNMENT is attacking 


problems of industrial legislation, among 
them the question of child labor. There is 


no compulsory education law, and in Jerusa- 
lem and Tiberias reports show that many 
child workers have never attended school at 
all. The figures given for 1925 show that 
just over 1,000 young persons were gainfully 
employed out of a Jewish population of 
140,000, a little more than half of this num- 
ber being under 14 years of age. In the age- 
group 8-12, one third of the children employed 
worked not less than 13 hours a day. Of 
the total number of young persons employed, 
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50 per cent had a working day of more than 
eight hours. 

Boy IMMIGRANTS FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 15 
(o 17 years of age, may, beginning in the 
spring of 1927, have free passage from Eng- 
land to the Canadian Province of Ontario, 
according to an agreement between the two 
governments. The boys will be given free 
agricultural training and then be placed 
with reliable settlers at wages of about two 
pounds per month, board and lodging. They 
are to remain in these positions for three 
years, getting supervised experience. A 
similar boy-immigrant scheme was tried out 
last year in New South Wales, and 1,444 
boys availed themselves of the opportunity 
in 1926. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE PROBLEM OF A WoRLD CouRT, THE STORY 
OF AN UNREALIZED AMERICAN IDEA. By 
David Jayne Hill. Pp. xxv+200. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York and London. 
The attitude of the United States toward 

matters of international policy, approved by 

the many, seems to be understood only by the 
few. Much loose talk about any international 
matter, the moment it becomes public, seems 
inevitable. This has been the case with most 
of the discussions of our relations to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague. Dr. Hill is one of few men who 
have studied this court, its genesis, its rela- 
tion to the League of Nations, and to our 
own historical efforts to set up a universal 
court of justice. One concerned to know 
just why our country is not a member of the 

“League’s Court” will find it all explained 

with poise and clarity in this our first de- 

finitive text upon the question. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS UNDER LINCOLN. 
By James G. Randall. Pp. 580 and index. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1926. Price, 
$4.00. 

A wholesome tendency has lately appeared 
to scrutinize and better appraise the Consti- 
tution of the United States. High schools 
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and colleges are encouraging competitive 
essays and debates on the origin of the Con- 
stitution, especially as it was molded or in- 
terpreted by earlier statesmen. 

During and since the Civil War the discus- 
sions about constitutional rights, as they 
were interpreted during that tragic struggle, 
has gone on unceasingly. Now that some 
sixty years have passed since the Civil War, 
Dr. Randall, of the University of Illinois, 
attempts to make an unbiased report in this 
field. He confesses to endearing ties with 
the South as well as affiliations with the 
North. These ties would be an added im- 
pulse, were any needed to an unprejudiced 
research. 

The book is constructed on a clear outline, 
which is easy to follow. It is concrete in 
method, amply illustrated with incidents and 
opinions, liberally enriched with footnotes 
and references. While its background is 
strictly legal, the book does not require a 
legally trained mind to understand and enjoy 
it. 

In a summary chapter Dr. Randall says: 
“Legally, the Civil War stands out as an ec- 
centric period, a time when constitutional 
restraints did not fully operate and when 
the ‘rule of law’ largely broke down. 

Yet civil liberties were not annihilated. 

The Constitution, while stretched, was not 
subverted.” The restraints exerted upon 
Lincoln and his officials were twofold: First, 
the fairness:and common sense in Lincoln 
himself, who is characterized with beautiful 
discrimination in part V of this chapter; sec- 
ond, by the American people’s sense of con- 
stitutional government. 

The book is to be recommended to any 
student or reader mature enough to be inter- 
ested in the Constitution of the United States 
and Lincoln’s relation to it. 


War, CAUSE AND CurE. Compiled by Julia E. 
Johnson. Pp. 350. H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York City, 1926. Price, $2.40. 


This is the twenty-sixth volume in the 
Handbook series. Similar material was as- 
sembled in a previous Handbook, under the 
title, World Peace, published in 1916. Since 
that date, however, the studies in peace and 
war have greatly increased. Almost every 
organization has its peace or international re- 
lations committee. Almost every school has 
its debating enterprises touching many in- 
ternational subjects bearing upon peace. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


March 


The articles gathered up in this volume are 
written by mean of many political and social 
creeds. But their earnest and, for the most 
part, clear-cut observations on war are strik- 7 
ingly unanimous. From United States army 
ofticer to English socialist, from judge, law- 
yer, statesman, and professor to journalist 
and dramatist, all wish to find ground for? 
co-operatioin to the end that war may cease, 

Some have scratched the surface of the 
causes of war. A part of their findings is 


summarized in the report of the Committee 
on War Causes, of the Conference on the 
Cause and Cure of War, held in Washington 
That report is included in this 


in 1925. 
volume. 
The selections made here are not, naturally, © 
equally significant, but the average is re 
markably high. To add to its usefulness the 
book includes a bibliography of books and /™ 
periodicals, covering fifty-three pages. Ex- 
cept that the periodical references are already © 
a bit out of date, the list is one of the best we 
have seen. 7 
The whole volume is stimulating and the 
range of authors quoted is a hopeful element. 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE. 
By H. W. Fowler. Pp. 742. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1926. Price, $3.00. 
Though alphabetically arranged, this book 

of usage is far more than a dictionary. It 
does indeed comment on spelling and pro- 
nunciation where necessary. But only those 
words or phrases are included about which 
there is some misunderstanding, some ques- 
tion, or of which misuse is common. On 
these Mr. Fowler writes in a pleasantly con- 
versational way, with unquestioned taste and 
often amusingly. 

The reader in this country will find that 7 
there are slight differences, in spots, be- ; 
tween the approved usage in England and 
that which is current among the best writers 
and speakers in America. Words called pe- 
dantic there have become common coin here. 

Even so, absolute standards, as understood 
in the mother country, should be known to 
Americans. If one varies from them let it 
be consciously and logically. Many Ameri- 
canisms are really slipshod. Differences in 
good usage ought to be few, and the language | 
at its source could hardly be better elucidated 
than in these little essays on words by an} 
Oxford scholar. Every student, especially 
every writer, should have this book at hand 
for repairs. 
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